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THE MEETING AT BIRMINGHAM. 
Ir there are evils in our social state, it certainly is not 
for want of men with intelligence to perceive them, 
and benevolence to desire to see them remedied. For 
years past, the investigation of such evils has been a 
conspicuous fact in our national life, to the obvious 
abatement, as we think, of more purely political dis- 
cussions. At length, the tendency has worked itself 
out in the formation of a society after the manner 
of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science ; like it, to hold a meeting once a year in some 
notable city—the special object being the discussion of 
matters affecting the wellbeing of society. The first 
meeting, as the newspapers have made generally 
known, was commenced at Birmingham on the 12th 
of October, under the presidency of Lord Brougham. 

In the midst of that busy town rises a large Grecian 
building entirely isolated, and containing little besides 
one highly decorated hall designed for the public 
meetings of the-citizens, of whom it is said upwards of 
two thousand can sit within its walls. Here, on the 
evening of the above-mentioned day, a miscellaneous 
assemblage was gathered together, filling every avail- 
able space excepting only an ascending platform at the 
upper end. By and by, a number of gentlemen, mostly 
of middle-aged appearance, began to enter by side- 
doors and take seats on the platform, but still leaving 
some of the front seats vacant. During a delay which 
took place, one might have heard individuals in the 
body of the hall pointing out to their friends persons 
of note upon the platform whom they recognised. At 
length, a‘ larger than usual group entered, including a 
gentleman of advanced age and slightly bent figure, 
who took the principal chair, while his companions 
sat down on each side. The aforesaid individuals had 
of course no need to indicate to their friends that 
this central figure was the president of the newly 
born association, Lord Brougham. Entered upon his 
eightieth winter, yet unbroken in physical force—as his 
voice presently shewed decayed in intellect, and 
unflagging in the native energy towards useful objects, 
for which his whole life has been remarkable, there he 
sat, while acclamation after acclamation acknowledged 
what men feel when they think of Henry Brougham. 
Near him were Lord John Russell, Lord Stanley, the 
Honourable Mr Cowper, Sir John Pakington, Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly, Mr Monckton Milnes, Colonel Sykes, 
and many other persons eminent in public life. It was 
interesting at such a moment to mark one veteran 
head, that of Professor Pillans of Edinburgh, and to 
consider that Lord Brougham and he had been brother- 
contributors to the Edinburgh Review fully fifty years 


ago—and here were they still taking part in the same 
great movement for public good which they then 
supported. Another remarkable figure was that of 
Robert Owen, who, at an equally remote period, was 
commencing some of the modern practices in education 
—originating for one thing the infant schools which 
have since been so useful in our peculiarly employed 
community. 

The immediate business of the president was to read 
an address on the objects of the Association now about 
to be inaugurated. He commenced by distinguishing 
the objects of social science, and placing them under 
their several heads of jurisprudence, the repression of 
crime, education, sanitary arrangements, and social 
economy. ‘There must be benefits, he contended, from 
‘bringing together those who chiefly devote themselves 
to promote the inquiries and the measures connected 
with social improvement.’ It would enable them to 
give mutual help in a common cause. ‘The increased 
efficacy thus given to the efforts of each; the lights 
struck out by full discussion with the valuable sugges- 
tions thus produced, the experience, the reflections of 
each being made, as it were, common to all; the 
security against error by timely examination of each 
plan before its author's prepossessions have become too 
deeply rooted, and before he has been committed to its 
details; the authority given to proposals ultimately, 
and after mature deliberation persevered in, even if 
not sanctioned by the assent of others; the influence 
which may be acquired in various ways when that 
sanction has been declared—these advantages attend 
ail such unions, and may be cited in favour of any 
combined operations, whatever be the nature of the 
subject.’ Discussion, too, might remove grounds of 
dissent. ‘We have classical authority,’ he went on to 
say, ‘for observing that, however unduly soever men 
may differ in their reasonings upon human conduct, 
it is singular how seldom they differ much in the 
judgments which they form respecting it. We may 
go further, and affirm that there is less diversity of 
opinion than might be supposed, even upon general 
subjects, and that ignorance, or misinformation, or 
inattentive, and therefore inaccurate observation, or 
careless reflection, is the cause of most of those 
differences.’ : 

As illustrations of the use of united action in accom- 
plishing desirable reforms, Lord Brougham referred to 
the history of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, which had had the effect of stimulating a 
cheap and healthful literature, and that of the Society 
for the Amendment of the Law, which for the last 
twelve years has been prompting the legislature to 
many important measures. He further referred to the | 
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Reformatory Union which met last year at Bristol, and 
to the Conference on Education which had been held 
this year under the presidency of the Prince Consort. 
He conceived that the Association would serve to 
attract the attention of members of parliament to 
subjects on which they might otherwise remain ignor- 
ant. It would tend to inform all classes of the 
community on matters bearing greatly on their welfare. 
His lordship concluded with an eloquent declamation 
on the benefits of knowledge. 

The company was afterwards addressed by Lord 
John Russell and other gentlemen, regarding the 
objects of the Association. It was gratifying to witness 
the cordiality with which Lord Jolin was greeted, as if, 
notwithstanding some recent instances of false position 
on the part of his lordship, there were a deep and 
abiding sense of his many merits and long-tried fidelity 
as a public servant. It was even more gratifying to 
observe the extremely favourable reception of Lord 
Stanley. This young nobleman has in a manner broken 
away the trammels and temptations of his posi- 
tion, ‘to shun delights and live laborious days’ for the 
benefit of his less fortunately situated fellow-creatures. 
His father, three years ago, addressing the British 
Association at Liverpool, confessed he had been born 
in ‘the pre-scientific era.’ A prime-minister of Eng- 
jand acknuwledging ignorance of those principles on 
which the happiness of a people chiefly depends! It 
must be felt as ar: improvement for a second genera- 
tion to devote itself to a knowledge of those very 
principles, so as to make legislative privilege a true 
qualification. The company did not perhaps reflect on 
all this; but they knew that Lord Stanley took 
trouble about things affecting the public welfare, and 
seemed to have a feeling of duty about them, and they 
cheered him accordingly. On the whole, this first 
evening passed off well, and appeared to leave a 
general conviction that the Association was likely 
to prove successful. 


A morning meeting took place in the same hall next 
day, in order to hear addresses from the presidents of 
sections. Lord John, as chief of that of jurisprudence, 
made some good remarks on the province of legisla- 
tion: ‘There was a time when personal freedom was 
restrained by a number of petty rules and regulations ; 
the operations of industry were controlled in the 


same way. A very eminent manufacturer of France, 
Colbert, thought he would promote his country’s 
wealth by regulating the manner in which silk should 
be made—the length and breadth of the pieees—and 
every workman who made them otherwise was put in 
the pillory for the offence. At the same time, by way 
of encouraging the silk manufacture, he prevented 
the competition of the Dutch in many articles. The 
consequence was, that the wines of France were no 
longer sent to Holland, and the people of all the wine 
countries were almost reduced to ruin by these com- 
mercial regulations, by which the wealth of France 
was to be augmented. It was at this time that an old 
merchant, wiser than Colbert, said: “ Let them manu- 
facture as they please, and introduce goods when they 
can.” The advice was set aside for a time, and he was 
sorry to say, that in England, as in France, the opinion 
vailed that they must make a country rich by legis- 
tion. It was not until late times that men in this 
country, and the minority in other parts of Europe, 
came to the conclusion that it was wise to allow every 
man to make himself rich in his own way. He recol- 
lected well when it was said, in answer to Mr Huskisson: 
“You must not allow French gloves to come into 
the country, because they are better and cheaper.” 
Huskisson persevered, however; and the result was, 
not only that the consumer had better and cheaper 
gloves, but that our manufacturers had flourished and 
increased more than they did at any other time. There 
was another operation in which legislation did not 


formerly take place, but in which of late years there 
had been a to interfere. Not that he 
was inclined to find fault with that interference, 
because he thought what had been done, had been done 
right; but it was a matter that deserved serious con- 
sideration. There was no right more sacred than that 
parents should have the care of their offspring in 
tender years. Of late years, however, it was argued 
by his noble friend, Lord Shaftesbury, that in certain 
kinds of manufacture they covld not allow parents 
entirely to dispose of their children; that the work they 
endured was far too great; that it would destroy their 
strength and energy, and prevent them from receiving 
any moral or religious education. It was argued step 
by step in the House of Commons, until it was said 
that if they went further they would destroy one- 
fourth of the manufacturing interests of the country 
in textile fabrics; that was to say, in cotton, wool, and 
silk. That legislation took place, and the industry in 
textile manufactures had been increasing ever since. 
He had frequently asked what were the bad effects of 
the legislation, and found that it was bad in principle, 
but in practice it had been eminently successful. If, 
then, it was good in practice, he thought there must 

an error in the principle, and that it required modi- 
fication. It had been said that “an Englishman’s 
house is his castle ;” but Lord Shaftesbury argued, and 
he (Lord John Russell) thought truly, that he was 
not to shoot poisoned arrows into the community from 
its battlements. Legislation also followed in this case, 
not only with lodging-houses, but with regard to 
crowded dwellings in cities, and perhaps in London 
as much as in any other, there had been instances of 
great crowding in small narrow compass, producing 
injury to the health, morals, and religion of the com- 
munity. Now, that was a subject in which it might. 
be considered how far legislation might interfere.’ 

Sir John Pakington followed with an exposition of 
the posture of the education question, arguing that the 
difficulties in the way of a national system meeting 
the wants of the community ought to be grappled with, 
and they would vanish. They had beside them, in 
the King Edward’s School of Birmingham, a practical 
solution of what was called the religious difficulty.* 
He admitted that, owing to the early removal of child- 
ren from school, comparatively little good was done 
by the present government grants, which parliament 
might by and by become, for that reason, indisposed 
to continue. It was therefore necessary to devise 
means of keeping children longer at school: it might 
be matter of experiment whether the giving of prizes, 
the certificate system, or the half-time system, were 
calculated to be effective for this purpose. 

The address of Lord Stanley was a masterly and 
exhaustive statement of the sanitary question. Some 
of the physical evils under which the community 
laboured could not be prevented. Some affecting 
individuals, were only preventable at the will of indi- 
viduals. A third and large class affected large classes 
of men, the cause lying in some known external 
noxious agency, whether connected with occupation or 
locality, which was capable of being removed. What 
sanitarians concerned themselves with was the abate- 
ment and removal of agencies thus pressing on the 
public health. They held that the knowledge which 


* It was subsequently stated in a paper by the Rev. E. H. 
Gifford, head-master of this school, that it contained 465 pupils, of 
nearly all the ordinary denominations, including upwards of 300 
of the established church. Yet no difficulty was felt. ‘ All were 
instructed together in the Scriptures, with the exception that 
Jews were not expected to learn the New Testament; and the 
Church Catechism was not enforced when objection was made by 
the parents.’ Mr Gifford quently believed that ‘when the 
preliminary difficulty of discussing and defining the rules for the 
religious instruction of a school could be avoided or surmounted, 
a very small share of candour and common sense would suffice to 
remove all difficulties in practice.’ 
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could ward off preventable disease from the naturally 
healthy, onght to be a part of the education of every 
person. ‘ This knowledge ought to be diffused, because 
in matters which concerned the public in its collective 
capacity, such as the cleansing of rivers, the drainage 
of towns, the exclusion from populous districts of 
noxious employments, and the like, those by whom 
sanitary reforms were imperfectly appreciated would 
be found hostile to them on the ground of expense, and 
because a large proportion of those remedial sanitary 
measures which it was in the power of society to 
apply to physical ills, were of such a nature that no 
police regulation, no Board of Health, no legislative 
enactments, could successfully interfere to enforce 
them without the co-operation of the parties con- 
cerned, such as the cleansing and ventilation of private 
dwellings.’ Inquiry fully brought out the proofs that 
circumstances under human control greatly affected 
human life. For example, the mortality of our troops 
in barrack-life at home was as 17°8 (nearly 18) per 
1000 annually ; in the Guards in London, no less than 
204 per 1000; while in general society, at the same 
period of life, it was a little under 12 per 1000. 
Strange to say, the mortality of the inmates of our 
jails is below that of the soldiery.] It was calculated 
that in England and Wales there were 115,000 deaths 
from preventable causes. [This infers a great loss of 
capital to the community, for every useful man in middle 
life represents a considerable sum of money—namely, 
that which has been laid out in rearing and educating 
him.] It had been shewn how much evil the community 
incurred through the widowhood and orphanage 
arising from premature deaths. In Manchester, in 
1842, there were 27,000 cases of premature widow- 
hood, and 100,000 orphans thrown upon the poor- 
rates, creating a yearly loss of L.2,000,000, and 
leading to a deterioration of the people, as the 
destitute children grew up in unfavourable circum- 
stances. Glancing at the visitation of cholera in 1854, 
his lordship stated that in one district, where the popu- 
lation was 915 to the square mile, the deaths averaged 
65 to each 10,000 persons living; while in another 
district with 234 to the square mile, they averaged 
only 7 to the 10,000; and in other districts of only 122 
to the square mile, there were no deaths from this 
cause at all. His lordship adverted to noxious trades, 
close work-rooms, ill-ventilated h and deficient 
sewerage or drainage as causes of disease and premature 
death, and likewise to intemperate habits, which, there 
was reason to suppose, often arose from those very 
conditions. It became a most important question, how 
far the state could interfere to protect and improve 
the public health; important not merely for each 
individual life, but for the general interest of the 
community. ‘Dry and unattractive,’ said his lord- 
ship, ‘as sanitary studies may appear, they belong to 
the patriot no less than the philanthropist: they 
touch very nearly the future prosperity and the 
national greatness of England. Do not fancy that 
the mischief done by disease spreading through the 
community is to be measured by the number of deaths 
which ensue. That is the least part of the result, as 
in a battle, the killed bear but a small proportion to 
the wounded. It is not merely by the crowded hospi- 
tals, the frequent funerals, the destitution of families, 
or the increased pressure of public burdens, that you 
may test the sufferings of a nation over which sickness 
has passed. The real and lasting injury lies in the dete- 
rioration of race, in the seeds of disease transmitted to 
future generations, in the degeneracy and decay which 
are never detected till the evil is irreparable, and of 
which, even then, the cause remains often undiscovered. 
It concerns us if the work of England be that of 
colonisation and dominion abroad—if wild hordes and 
Savage races are to be brought by our agency under 


to extend commerce, to hold our own 


many rivals, alike by arts and arms—it concerns us, 


say, that strong hands shall be forthcoming to wield 
either sword or spade—that vigorous constitutions be 
not wanting to endure the vicissitudes of climate, and 
the labours of a settler in a new country. I believe 
that, whatever exceptions may be found in individual 
instances, when you come to deal with men in the 
mass, physical and moral decay necessarily go toge- 
ther; and it would be small satisfaction to know 
that we had, through a series of ages, successfully 
resisted every external agency if we learned too late 
that that vigour and energy for which ours stands 
confessedly pre-eminent among the races of the world, 
were being undermined by a secret but irresistible 
agency, the offspring of our own neglect, against 
which science and humanity had warned us in vain.’ 

The sections set to work that afternoon in their 
several rooms in the Queen’s College, and renewed 
their meetings during each of the two ensuing days. 
They were well attended, and it was gratifying to 
observe the quality of the men present. We had not 
previously any conception of there being so many men 
of rank, of professional eminence and intelligence— 
magistrates, clergymen, engineers, architects, physicians, 
teachers—having these benefits for their fellow-country- 
men at heart, and willing to take so much trouble with 
a view to their being realised. The difficulty was, not 
to get able and useful papers to be read, but to 
time in which to read them. There was comettlale 
novel and striking in seeing an ex-premier and an 
ex-chancellor at the head of a little preliminary jia- 
ment, as it might be called, shaping out work for the 
actual legislature. It is admitted that in this depart- 
ment practical progress was made in regard to one 
branch of law, that relating to bankruptcy. There 
were also important matters under consideration in the 
section on criminal reformatories. Mr M. D. Hill, 
the president, recorder of Birmingham, gave a most 
interesting account, from his own recent observation, 
of the progress of a system in Ireland for turning 
convicts to use in public works, while at the same 
time giving them such motives to good conduct that 
they do reform, and are either enabled to emigrate 
hopefully, or are taken into respectable employment— 
the crucial test, as he well remarked, of such a scheme. 
There was also a paper by the benevolent Miss 
Carpenter on girls’ reformatories, treating the whole 
matter in a most cautious and discriminating manner, 
and shewing how much good might be done in this 
department by the females of the leisurely classes. 

In the Sanitary Section, there was a great amount 
of excellent observation brought forward, on the 
various subjects of improved dwellings for the work- 
ing-classes, ventilation, increased space for population, 
and drainage of towns. The Rev. C. Hartshorne gave 
an interesting description of the houses lately built by 
the Duke of Bedford, Earl Spencer, and the Duke of 
Northumberland, for the labourers on their estates, 
exhibiting a large outlay, and perhaps too fine a style 
of building, as we thought, so that the rents paid give 
a return in no case reaching 3 per cent., yet pleasing 
in the main, as shewing that these benevolent nobles 
contemplated a better return in the health, content- 
ment, and moral improvement of their people. At 
the same time, a gentleman explained that improved 
cottages might be built for L.70, with a third apart- 
ment in the attic for L.5 additional. The views of the 
section seemed greatly turned towards the erection of 
groups of dwellings for the town-working populations, 
in rural situations, accessible at a cheap rate by rail- 
ways. Here, however, the unfortunate fact presents 
itself, that all new dwellings built for town-workers 
become occupied solely by the superior individuals of 
their class, leaving the old dwellings as densely 


the influence of civilised man—if we are to maintain 


as ever by a comparatively refuse population, and 
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therefore as much as ever seats and sources of epidemic 
disease, unless we can employ compulsory means for 
the correction of the evil at the public expense. A 
by Dr Southwood Smith, on the prolongation of 
human life, brought out in a striking manner what all 
must feel to be the great motive and encouragement 
to sanitary improvements—namely, the fact that, 
under advancing civilisation, an improvement in the 
-length of life is actually going on. In 1693 and 
1790, a loan was raised for the state by what is called 
tontine. Each person advancing L.100, was allowed 
to name a life during which he and his heirs 
drew a certain annuity. There was therefore the 
strongest inducement for each lender to name the 
youngest and healthiest infant he could select. ‘The 
tontine of 1690 consisted of 408 females and 594 
males; and that of 1790, of 3974 females and 4197 
males. The latter tontine is not yet extinct, and it 
was shewn that on the Ist of January 1851, there still 
remained alive, sixty years of age and upwards, 1312 
females and 977 males out of the original number; 


nominees of 1690 and 1790 was not yet so great as 
it would ultimately be. Taking these data, Mr 
the government calculator, had worked out 
in a very elaborate manner the means of making a 
comparison between them; and the actual prolonga- 
tion of life in the nineteenth century was proved, first, 
by the difference in the death-rate at the two periods, 
and next, by the addition of an ascertained number of 
years to the life of each individual. It was thus 
shewn that in the year 1690, the expectation of life in 
a man, thirty, would have been 26°565, while in 
1790 it would have been 33°775; while the actual 
of the excess of years, which the persons 
engaged in the latter tontine had over the former, 
that in 1790 the expectation of life was in- 
creased by fully one-fourth ; that is to say, that if in 
1690 a > ‘aged thirty, ‘could expect to live thirty 
years, in 1790, a person of the same age could reason- 
ably expect to live thirty-seven years. An increase 
in the duration of life,’ Dr Smith went on to say, ‘was 
_ of increased comforts, or increased enjoyment 
of certain elements upon which human life is de- 
lent, such as air, light, food, warmth, and shelter. 
fact, what we called progress in civilisation, was an 
improvement in the means of securing regularly and 
unfailingly, in abundance and purity, those physical 
agents for the bulk of the population. The accom- 
plishment of this object was the main cause of all the 
activity and energy by which a state of civilisation 
was characterised. It was a matter of familiar history 
that an extraordinary activity reigned throughout the 
eighteenth century. Forests were cleared, marshes and 
swamps drained, and from the more settled government 
of the country, cities and towns being no longer for- 
tresses, had extended beyond the walls of their fortifi- 
cations. At this period, also, special attention began 
to be paid to the well ordering, cleaning, and paving of 
towns. The narrow streets were widened, slate roofs 
substituted for thatch, bricks for timber, and the 
manufacture of glass so much increased that glass 
windows, even in the poorer towns, became common. 
Agriculture made a surprising advance, multiplying 
a hundredfold the production of fresh vegetable food, 
and increasing in a still more remarkable degree the 
amount of fresh animal food by the extension of the 
comparatively new art of collecting and storing fodder 
for cattle in winter. The increase of manufactures 
gave improved and cheap clothing to the people, not 
only conducive to warmth and health, but almost 
equally so to cleanliness, the texture compelling 
frequent washing. Accordingly, diséase assumed a 
milder form, and emics in particular became much 
less formidable.’ Smith concluded by asking if the 
advancing civilisation of the eighteenth century was 


so that the difference between the mortality of the isati 


accompanied by such a prolongation of life, what must 
have been latterly gained? ‘It was clear that even 
at present the classes which formed the base of the 
pyramid of society lost a great portion of life, and it 
was the duty and noble aim of this Association to 
remove—for it was removable—this crying disgrace to 
our country, to bring this unhappy class within the 
pale of civilisation. Until that was done, the columns 
of the registrar-general would give no fair result of 
sanitary improvement. How far the time of life, 
however, in the aggregate could be extended, they did 
not know, but it was plain that it was not possible as 
yet to assign a definite limit.’ 

Our narrow space forbids us to go into any more 
details; but we cannot quit the subject without a 
most emphatic congratulation of the members of the 
Social Science Association on their auspicious com- 
mencement of Boe If they only, by the 
external facts of their meeting, reading, and speaking, 
call attention to the matters they have in view, they 
will do great good, for in our peculiar political organ- 
on, as is well known, to get the ear and then the 
voice of the public are essential preliminaries to all 
improved legislation. It is a great and a sacred cause 
which they have in hand, and with true earnestness it 
cannot fail to prosper. At the same time, we may 
take this opportunity of saying, that we contemplate 
the efforts of such an association as only the best that 
the circumstances admit of. It is very well for the 
upper classes thus to interest themselves, work, and 
spend in behalf of the humbler; but the results must 
needs be defective while there is—as there obviously 
is—a want of motive on the part of the masses to 
improve and advance in their own life-economy. 
Something is required to bring them out of antag- 
onism towards their employers, to give them similar 
aspirations to those of the middle classes, the same 
inducements to saving and improving money—a hope 
and aim in life. That given, we should see something 
in their case like what a great orator alluded to when 
he spoke of the cheap defence of nations. We should 
then be at no trouble in improving their condition, for 
they would improve it themselves. 


THE MIDNIGHT RITE. 


Tuere is a certain island, Anonyma, beautiful and 
fruitful, enjoying a far purer air and warmer clime 
than ours, which does Great Britain the honour of 
being her ally, and of even forming an integral part 
of her empire, without copying slavishly her constitu- 
tion or her laws. The language which prevailed 
amongst us after the Norman Conquest still suffices, 
and our Norman code is still in effect among the 
Anonymese. Determined not to be indebted for new 
ideas to any of their neighbours, and having little 
originality of their own, they have been content with 
such political and judicial lights as gleam, as it were 
phosphorescently, from the decayed and rotten caput 
mortuum of eight centuries ago. The president of 
Anonyma still wears a red gown; the thirty-six who 
make up the parliament, and are supposed to be 
representative, are almost all of the same class, and 
practically elect themselves—twelve priests, who sit 
in right of their cures; twelve squires, who are 
legislators for life; and twelve mechanical lay-figures, 
the popular element, returned by their respective 
parishes (or squires), and warranted to go for three 
years. Liberty means its right of rejecting any pro- 
improvement emanating from Great Britain 
through the law-officers of the crown; and reform has no 
signification there whatever. Criminal justice is admin- 
istered with all the ‘glorious uncertainty’ of English 
law, combined with the former rate of procedure of 
our Court of Chancery ; the accused person who might 
have been stigmatised by the original prosecutor 
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as a young reprobate, becoming, before his trial is 
ended, a middle-aged, if not a hoary sinner. After 
a protracted inquiry of this description, by the time 
that all the depositions have been written down in two 
languages, and the court has adjourned the case for 
the fourteenth time, it not unfrequently happens that 
the acute Anonymese tribunal has been concerning 
itself with the wrong man. It is not an easy matter 
for one, however innocent, to get out of a medieval 
prosecution conducted upon paper in an extinct 
tongue. I speak advisedly ; and to the extreme length 
of its proceedings alone, and not at all to the sagacity 
of the court I am myself indebted for my life. 

I am an artist, and spent the winter before last in 
Anonyma practising my profession. Nature is dis- 
played in miniature, in that island, very beautifully, 
and has a nook-and-dell attire such as perhaps she 
seldom wears elsewhere ; the coast-line, too, is exceed- 
ingly grand, and the surrounding sea has deeper 
colours, and rages with a more terrible wrath than 
is common tu it about the shores of England. In 
winter-time, in innermost Anonyma, you can hardly 
find a spot quite out of hearing of the stormy waves. 
I had been sketching in one of its western bays one 
December afternoon, while the wind seemed to be 
goading the whole Atlantic to rise and submerge the 
little island, and ensconced as I was in as well-sheltered 
a fissure as I could select, the spray got at me at 
last, wetted me through, and utterly destroyed the 
labour of four hours. Several miles lay between me 
and my lodgings, and a vision of possible rheumatism 
lending wings to my feet, I started at once homewards. 
In the second valley from the shore, however, I came 
upon a spectacle which my professional eye was bound 
to contemplate at all hazards—to a r caricaturist 
like myself, the thing was worth at the least five 
pounds. In the road before me, and making signs for 
me to stop and to be silent, were cautiously stealing 
up a couple of men with guns. They were neither 
native nor English sportsmen; their gay apparel, their 
huge shooting-bags hung with tassels, their prodigious 
moustaches, at once proclaimed them to belong to one 
or other of those crushed nationalities that are in 
the habit of making Anonyma their resort in evil 
times. Their energetic gestures convinced me that 
they must be either Frenchmen or Italians; no others 
could have so eloquently telegraphed that game of 
some rarest species was in view, and that my advance 
would be dearly purchased at the escape of such a 
noble quarry. Chilled as I was, therefore, I remained 
stationary to watch their sport. They had no dog 
with them, but as they neared the desired object, 
they both sank down upon all-fours, and crept up the 
frosty road like wary pointers. I followed as well as 
I was able the direction of their eyes, which were 
elevated, with mine, but I could see nothing skywards 
except one solitary blackbird upon a leafless tree. 
Surely, thought I, they are never in pursuit of that 
unoffending songster! An answer was given in the 
report of both their guns, followed by the hasty 
departure of the bird himself. 

‘Thousand thunders!’ exclaimed the foremost 
sportsman ; ‘ we have missed-him again, mon ami!’ 

‘Where is he gone?’ cried the other. ‘ Regardez, 
monsieur, what you call merk, if you please.’ 

But I could not mark; I was so overcome with 
merriment that I could only sit down and laugh. They 
were pleased, however, with my stopping for them, 
and proposed to have some refreshment with me in a 
roadside cabaret close by. I was in need of warmth, 
internal as well as external, and agreed at once. 
Brandy is very cheap in Anonyma, and very good; 
and the Anonymese are far from being neglectful of 
their opportunities in that respect. The taverns of the 
island have the worst looks and the best liquors of any 
taverns I know. There was a good sea-weed fire in 


this particular one; and as the wind beat against the, 
crazy walls, and battered vainly upon the grimy little 
window-panes, I felt no inclination to quit my stool 
in the chimney corner. There were studies enough 
in that smoky, floorless cabin, beside my two comic 
gentlemen-sportsmen: men in dirty blouses and with 
unclean hands were there, under whose tangled hair 
lay foreheads heavy with thought; resolute mouths 
lurked under their shaggy moustaches ; and light such 
as no brandy can bestow, gleamed forth from their 
eyes. These were political refugees, each with a real or 
a supposed wrong, and each counting upon not sitting 
still for ever under its infliction. Anonymese fisher- 
men, bronzed and sturdy, made up the rest of the 
company, whose conversation, carried on in French, 
modern and Norman, was remarkably unconstrained. 
One by one, these different parties dropped away, 
and at a very late hour of the night, I found myself 
the last man starting homeward and alone. 

The wind had almost lulled, still driving the dark 
clouds hither and thither over the wintry sky, . but 
touching only the tree-tops of the island and the 
summits of its little hills. I could hear the ocean, 
like some mighty watch-dog partially appeased, still 
growl in its half slumber. There was moon, which 
now and then shone brightly for an instant, making 
deeper the evening gloom; and my way lying for the 
most part through great avenues of trees belonging to 
old ruined seigneuries, or dipping into curved valleys 
with a stream, should have been just the road to 
please a painter. Whether the strange characters of 
the men I had just left, however, had impressed me 
too deeply, and their lawless anecdotes shaken my 
confidence too much in the local police, I certainly 
felt ill at ease, and by no means in the humour for 
appreciating the picturesque. It seemed a weird, 
uncanny sort of night to be out in, and I began to 
wish that I had drunk more brandy, or else none at 
all. How much I would have given to have been in 
my own comfortable lodgings, under the protection of 
my charming old landlady, in the High Street, I daren’t 
say, instead of feeling my way through a—— Good- 
ness gracious! what was that? Footsteps that knew 
the road a great deal better than I did, and some 
heavy body being dragged along with them—probably 
a corpse! I shrank into the hedge to let them pass, 
which they did at a full trot, laughing. 

* Just the night for a job like this,’ said one. ‘ Why, 
it reminds one of body-snatching in the good old 
times.’ (Evidently a couple of resurrectionists, whose 
occupation was gone, and who, like everybody else ‘in 
trouble,’ were now resident Anonymese.) 

*I suppose this would be a hanging business if we 
were caught at it,’ observed the other with a brutal 
unconcern that made my blood run colder than ever. 

‘I believe you,’ replied the first speaker; and the 
two together burst into such a guffaw as I should have 
thought peculiar to demons. The road, almost imme- 
diately, got clear of the trees, and swept in a half-circle 
round a little meadow ; but the two murderers dragged 
their victim over a gate and into the open space 
without the slightest hesitation, although the moon 
was just then shining. I kept, of course, under the 
shadow of the avenue, and watched their movements 
with a curiosity that almost overmastered fear. ‘They 
threw the body—it was a body—carelessly upon the 
frozen ground, and then set to work collecting sticks: 
it was easier to burn it, it seemed, than to dig a hole 
for it, and in a very few minutes they had collected 
quite a funeral pyre. Placing the corpse upon this, 
and kindling the brushwood which they had set at 
bottom from a match-box one of them carried, the 
flame began to spread apace, and soon lit up the 
faces of the two men, so that I could have sworn to 
them again anywhere. One was a stout fellow of 
about forty, not ill-looking, perhaps, if I could have 
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separated him in my mind from his occupation; but 
whenever his eyes chanced to fall upon the fast-con- 
suming corpse, I saw them gleam with unmistakable 
hatred. The second, although almost a boy in years, 
exhibited also no trace of pity for his victim. They 
had lit cigars, and were getting so merry in their 
fiendish way, that I could scarcely believe my eyes. I 
tried in vain to think that, after all, it might be some 
dead monkey or other animal they were burning, and 
not a human creature. Whatever it was, the smell 
| from its consuming carcass filled all the little valley, 
and drove up with the wind into my hiding-place, so 
as almost to turn me sick. I longed, like Robinson 
Crusoe when he saw the savages at dinner, to run in 
upon these wretches, and destroy them at their abomin- 
able entertainment; and had I had a Friday with me 
and half-a-dozen others, I might perhaps have made 
the attempt: as it was, I confined myself to making a 
solemn resolution to leave the isl of Anonyma, by 
the next packet, to its smugglers, its refugees, and 
its body-burners, for ever. I positively felt as if my 
hair was turning gray. At last the horrid rite was 
over; and the performers, kicking about the ashes, 
and laughing—always laughing—after their frightful 
manner, left the place, and came up the road again. 
*He’ll never bother me in this world again,’ said the 
elder, as he passed by my ambush; ‘but we've had 
trouble enough and to spare in getting rid of the old 
Methuselah.’ It was an old man, then, that they had 
disposed of in this awful way, thinking that no eye 
could see them! 

When their footsteps had died away, I crept out into 
the little field, and discovered among the dying embers 
askull. I had studied anatomy for some time, for the 
better knowledge of my profession, and I knew at once 
that the skull was that of a man. Ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust—a smouldering heap, which the breeze 
was already carrying hither and thither, was all which 
now remained of that human form. 

* Poor murdered wretch !’ cried I aloud, still holding 
the skull in my hand, and beginning to philosophise 
like another Hamlet, ‘how little couldst thou have 


*Murdered, was he?’ said a gruff voice close 
beside me, while a heavy hand fell upon my shoulder 
and clutched it like a vice. 

* No, gentlemen,’ cried I, trembling like a reed, in 
the belief that the two wretches had come back again 
—‘no, not murdered, only put out of the way very 
tenderly ; and in the highest and noblest sense of the 
word, most justifiably, I am sure.’ 

‘What a cold-blooded villain!’ ejaculated a second 


* Tie his hands, and march him away to jail at once,’ 
cried a third. 

* My dear sirs,’ exclaimed I, ‘ pardon me; I took you 
for robbers, murderers; I did indeed. Allow me to 
assist you in detecting the real offenders—they took 
that road to the left, yonder, through the wood.’ 

And 80, at two o'clock in the December morning, 
I found myself at last going homeward, to the Police- 
office, with my hands tied, and in the custody of three 
pudding-headed Anonymese. The smell of the burning 
corpse, it seems, had penetrated to their farm upon the 
hillside, and they had come down just in time to secure 
me and to miss the trators of the crime. So 
horrified were they with its revolting character, that 
they would not so much as touch me with their hands; 
but having placed the skull in my pocket, drove me 
before them with sticks, as though I were an ox; and in 
that fashion I was escorted past the cheerful fire-light 
which still streamed from the windows of my lodgings, 
to the prison-cell. 

Being much addicted to a roving life, I had few 

friends, and none at all in Anonyma. My 


landlady, of course, could only attest to my being ‘a 


nice-spoken, well-conducted young 

could only say that it was absurd to suppose 
landscape-painter, however devoted to his art, could 
go the of burning a man in a lone valley, at 
midnight, to produce effects. On the other hand, the 
situation in which I was found, with the skull in my 
very fingers—the words I used to myself, and the 
admissions I made, in the first instance, to those who 
seized me, combined with the extreme improbability of 
the story I had to tell in my own defence, were of 
course very convincing proofs of my criminality. That 
a crime had been committed, who could doubt, with the 
human head and ashes still in existence, to appeal to 
Heaven for vengeance upon a murderer! Still, who 
had been murdered? In any other place but Anonyma, 
that question would perhaps have stayed the hand of 
the executioner; but there, where so many strangers 
dwell whose object it is to keep themselves unknown 
and aloof from others, the fact that nobody was 
missing was not deemed at all extraordinary. I 
say, if it had not been for the providential delays of 
the criminal court, the time that was taken up in 
repeating the depositions again and again, in confusing 
English and Norman-French together, and in adjourn- 
ing the proceedings, I, the writer of this adventure, 
which is, in its main details, a perfectly true statement, 
should have been hung. 

After six weeks, however, Captain Debandeur came 
back from England, where he had been spending his 
Christmas, and saved me. He was a naval gentleman 
of the old school, and didn’t like to be contradicted. 
When anything bothered him, a servant or an umbrella, 
he would kick the one out of the house, and break the 
other across his knee, without a moment’s warning. 
He had brought over, in one of his voyages, a certain 
great curiosity from the east, and very soon got tired 
of looking at it. He offered it to the new Anonymese 
museum, and that accepting it, although with some 
difficulty, for it was by this time broken and imperfect 
and worth but little, he was appeased, or otherwise 
he would have probably destroyed the great curiosity 
out of hand. The new museum failing, this precious 
wonder came back again to its original proprietor, who 
was wild with indignation at its reappearance. He and 
his son, therefore, after many attempts to annihilate 
it, which were frustrated by the other members of the 
family, fixed at last on burning ‘old Methuselah’ in 
the open air, on the night before starting for England 
for a six weeks’ holiday. If he had taken seven weeks, 
I should have been a dead man. 

Now old Methuselah was a mummy. 


A RAMBLE IN A PARISIAN SUBURB. 


Tr is a fine clear warm day, in what we should call in 
London the late spring, but here in Paris, where the 
bright green buds on the trees have burst into bright 
green leaves, is better described as the early summer. 
I have been lounging and wandering about the Boule- 
vard de la Madeleine nearly all the morning—now 
reading the Débats in company with a silent synod of 
black beards—now sipping sugared ice-water, by way 
of a change—now speculating on the character and 
destinies of the garcon whose property for the time 
being I have -become—now listening dreamily to the 
murmur of the flower-market, which goes on under 
the shadow of the Madeleine, and gladly drinking in 
the delicious fragrance of its blossoms as the breeze 
wafts it past. The fact is, that I have been endea- 
vouring to keep an appointment with an unpunctual 
friend, who, it appears, has forgotten his engagement, 
and does not come—and at last I have given him up, 
wondering what his conscience is made of, that he has 
kept me waiting so long; and have turned my back 
upon the place of rendezvous, and addressed myself to 
the pleasures of a solitary ramble. 
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Within half an hour, and without intending it, I 


find myself standing ayy be a group of stragglers at 
the south-west corner of the Place de la Concorde, | a 
awaiting the arrival of that long-bodied omnibus 
which plies incessantly between Paris and Auteuil. 
Of all the omnibuses that ever were conceived, this 
alone has an indisputable title to the designation. 
Though drawn but by two little cob-horses, it carries a 
community of not less than threescore persons, who 
are the representatives of the three principal classes 
that constitute the social body. There is the inside, 
with its seats of cushioned plush, for the gentry; the 
outside, with its hard benches, for the middle classes ; 
and its two ends, without a seat at all, where the 
poorest may stand and ride, and save their weary 
bones and their shoe-leather, at a cost of something 
less than a farthing a mile. Presently, there is the 
report of a blast blown through a cow’s horn, and up 
rolls the leviathan machine, and from its roof and 
entrails a crowd descends and emerges, and disappears 
at all points of the compass; while the cow’s horn 
blows, and blows, and blows, and a new cargo climbs 
the roof, fills up the body, and crushes into the stand- 
ing places, which are as much receptacles for heavy 
burdens as for their bearers. Meanwhile, the horses 
are taken out and harnessed to the other end—the 
machine being incapabie of turning round—and the 
driver and conductor change places. Thinking I can’t 
do better, I mount the roof, with about a score of 
outsiders, half of them of the military profession, and 
in three minutes, off we dash at a ten-mile-an-hour 
pace, towards Passy. The fat little horses are full 


of spirits and frolic, and make nothing of the 


monstrous load, for the simple reason, that the wheels, 
which are cast of solid iron, run in a tramway sunk 
beneath the level of the road. Carts and wagons 
drive across its track at their convenience, but scuttle 
out of the way with remarkable activity at the 
sound of the cow’s horn. The way runs for nearly a 
mile through an avenue of trees, the sunlight flashing 
among the emerald leaves and dappling the sandy 
road with flickering shadow. Then we come out upon 
the bank of the river, gleaming like a broad disk of 
fire, with a surface broken into innumerable ripples, 
every one of which is a mirror to the sun. As we 
approach Passy, the guard comes round and exacts a 
penny from every outsider, with the exception of the 
military, whom he accommodates at half-price—the 
fee for insiders, he tells us, is three-halfpence; and 
those who stand in the bows and the stern are assessed 
at a half-penny. At Passy, we stop for a couple of 
minutes, and make an exchange of passengers—then 
on again towards Auteuil. As I look across the river, 
I can see the flashing of arms in the Champ de Mars, 
and catch a distant echo of the bray of trumpets; but 
the sound is soon lost in the noise of our own wheels, 
and the glint of the steel fades out in the distance. A 
few minutes bring us to the outskirts of Auteuil, 
where, for the present, the tramway terminates, and I 
alight, after a ride of about half an hour. 

A short, shaded, and comparatively unfrequented 
road, winding between the blank brick rears of 
gentlemen’s houses and the high stone enclosures of 
private gardens, leads up into the village. There is 
not a footfall audible in the place, and scarcely a 
figure visible at door or window. ‘The very houses 
seem to have fallen fast asleep in the hot sunshine, 
and, with the exception of the regular blows of an 
axe wielded by some invisible being who is chopping 
wood, and the gurgling notes of an invisible caged 
thrush, not a sound is to be heard. The roads, the 
paths, the little patches of wayside grass, are all 
exquisitely neat and trim, and every house and stone 
wall, innocent of placards and posters, presents the 
cleanest imaginable face that brick and wood, stone 

and mortar, can be made to put on. By and by, I catch 


sight of the church-spire, a rather dumpy affair, just 
surmounting the tops of the trees; and then, ascending” 

a few steps to the green on the left of the road, am 
standing in front of the church itself, a composite and 
rather fantastic structure, but a very model of prim- 
ness and propriety. The door stands invitingly open, 
and, accepting the invitation, I walk in, and take a 
seat in the cool, dim-lighted nave. There is not a soul 
to be seen—all is still as death; solemn sallow faces 
look down upon me from a dark picture, and beneath 
the dusky shadow of the roof, a few old and tattered 
banners hang motionless.. I wonder what is become 
of the Suisse, who ought to be there to shew the 
lions—to lead me to the tomb of D’Aguesseau—to 
talk about Boileau, Racine, La Fontaine, Moliére, 
Count Rumford, and the rest of the celebrities who 
lived at Auteuil, and either were or ought to have 
been buried there—and to tax me twenty sous in 
return for his information. Why does not the man 
come earn his franc? Suddenly I hear the 
creaking of a door near the altar—the panel is pushed 
forward, and out pops the round bald head of a very 
jolly-looking priest; the eyes are turned towards the 
open door, where they see nothing; then a not invo- 
luntary motion on my part fixes a surprised glance on 
me, and for a moment or two our eyes meet. Am I 
right or wrong in suspecting that the merry-souled 
owner of those eyes is very considerably inclined to 
burst into a laugh? I don’t know. If so, he with- 
stands the temptation, and suddenly withdrawing his 
head, disappears, closing the door. 

I begin to think that, though I am alone in the 
little church, I may be one too many notwithstanding, 
and accordingly I make for the door. I happen to be 
just in time. There comes the Suisse across the green 
in full fig, with: laced sky-blue coat, laced cocked-hat 
bedecked with a rose of white ribbons, and carrying 
his ponderous gilded mace before him, from which also 
white favours are dangling. At his heels follow, with 
remarkable gravity and solemnity of demeanour, a 
train of fifteen or twenty persons, all evidently the 
members and retainers of one family. The first, who 
walks alone, is an aged patriarch bowed with years, 
upon whose bare head above fourscore winters have 
shed their snows. His face is florid with the rose-hues 
of second infancy, and clear and pure in tint as a young 
maiden’s; and his long white locks, which have not 
been shorn for more than a lustre, hang in shining 
waves upon the shouiders of a coat of newest gloss, 
cut after the fashion of the ancient régime. Crosses, 
medals, and ribbons glitter on his breast; but there is 
no consciousness of the scene in which he plays a part 
in his lacklustre eye; he has been painfully got up 
for the occasion, and longs to return to his cushioned 
chair, the retreat of his old age, the cradle of his second 
childhood. Next to him walks a gentleman of fifty- 
five, in official costume, wearing a handsome sword at 
his side: he also is bareheaded and clad in a court- 
dress, and his grizzled hair is fresh from the hands of 
the barber. He holds his arms horizontally in front 
of his breast, and on them lies a new-born infant but 
a day or two old, buried in long-clothes of the finest 
lace, and apparently sleeping. Next comes a young 
officer—whom I take to be the father of the babe— 
with an elderly lady, who may be his wife’s mother, 
leaning on his arm. Then follow several young 
people richly dressed, looking charming in flowers and 
white favours, and walking with solemn demureness 
in couples. The train is closed by the domestics of 
the family to the number of eight, all characterised 
by the same sobriety of expression. Beyond these, 
there is not a single follower—the rabble, if there 
be any rabble in Auteuil, are without a representa- 
tive; and the procession passes on without any other 
recognition from the inhabitants than a courteous 
gesture of obeisance from the few who, standing at 
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their doors or windows, watch it go by. Slowly the 
open church receives them, until the last domestic 
has vanished within the portal. I am half inclined 
to go back and witness the ceremony of the baptism ; 
but seeing that although the church-door continues 
open, nobody sets me the example, I doubt the ~~ 
priety of doing so, and therefore go on my way. Not 
far the church, I pass the open gate of the chateau 
rom which the baptismal procession started. I peep 
in. The mansion is large and roomy, with a handsome 
entrance; the garden and grounds are exquisitely laid 
out and cared for; the green grassy lawn is smooth as 
velvet, and the shadows of fine old trees stretch darkly 
across it. The dwelling seems deserted; but I know 
that is not the case, for there is a glorious odour of 
delicious soup, and I feel that somebody is working 
miracles in the kitchen, and that, however demurely 
the christening begins, it will end in feasting and 
merriment. 

Further on, I accost a damsel standing at the door 
of a wood-shop adorned with a capital work of art, 
representing a pile of fuel and the instruments for 
cutting and sawing it, and request her to direct me 
to some place where I can dine—the odour of the 
baptismal soup having awaked an unusual appetite. 
She points to a low cottage-looking auberge, a little 
higher up, and in two minutes I enter it. The hostess, 
a brisk, active dame, of uncertain age, and jauntily 
dressed, shews me into a little parlour, one window of 
which opens upon the garden in the rear, while the 
other looks into the front shop or salon, where she sits 
at the receipt of custom. The garden is well stocked 
with fruit and the commoner sorts of vegetables and 
roots, and a party of pigs are feeding audibly in a sty at 
the further end. The waiter, whom I suspect to be 
cook, garcon, and landlord all in one, says he will get my 
dinner ready in half an hour. Would I like to walk 
till then? I can walk in the garden, or Jean shall go 
with me and shew me Boileau’s house, and the house 
occupied by the great Franklin—of course, that is, if 
I choose. I do choose, for I see the man wants to get 
rid of me, to have the dusty parlour put in order. So I 
sally out with Jean, who is a scrap of a boy in a collar- 
less gray blouse, and who is attended by a knowing old 
poodle twice the boy’s age. Jean leads the way to the 
Rue de Boileau, and points out Boileau’s house, about 
which there is nothing remarkable; and then he takes 
me to a garden-door, by peeping over which I get 
sight of a couple of verandahed windows, which he tells 
me are the quarters of Franklin, but which I suspect 
to be a piece of sophistication on the part of Jean 
and the other good people of the place. The boy has 
nothing more to talk about but the merits of Pompe 
the poodle, who, according to his version, has reached 
the summit of canine intelligence, and is a miracle of 
eecity, of which I do not care to express my strong 

bts. 


When I get back to the little parlour, I find it 
neat and tidy, and the cloth laid; and by the time I 
am seated, the soup is on the table. I dine agreeably, 
but not alone. Pompe has forsaken Jean, and attached 
himself to me, and has plainly made up his mind to 
dissipate the contemptuous opinion I have formed of 
him. He gets upon a chair to see me eat the soup, at 
which he looks on approvingly. When the cutlets 
come in, he assumes the begging posture; that not 
having an immediate effect, he looks me seriously in 
the face, and stretches out one paw in the attitude of 
an orator making a speech. Iam inclined to see how 
far he will go, and still take no notice of him; he 
changes his position, begs with his back towards me, 
and looks appealingly over his shoulder. I cannot 
stand that, and he gets a piece of the cutlet, which 
he catches in mid-air, and in an instant resumes 
the successful posture. It will not do a second time, 


terously touching, for which he gets rewarded again. 
When the landlord brings in the poulet, I question 
him as to Pompe’s abilities and education. He tells 
me the dog is of a rare breed, and asks me if I ever 
before saw a poodle of a chestnut colour, which I 
certainly cannot remember to have done. As for his 
tricks, he has been taught them by the young men of 
the place, who make a pet of him; and he will learn 
anything readily ; which, after the specimens I have 
seen, I can easily believe. But Pompe is a true dog of 
the world; though, in return for his performances, I 
feed him well, I no sooner rise from table, and go to 
settle my account, than he slinks off, and a moment 
after is repeating his exhibition before a party of 
peasants regaling themselves with a ragout in the 
common room: he has not been educated for nothing, 
and knows how to earn his livelihood. 

It is four o’clock when, having left Auteuil behind 
me, I pass through the gate of the fortifications, and 
enter the Bois de Boulogne. I find the outskirts of 
the wood pretty well populated by parties of Parisians, 
picnickers and others, lounging on the benches beneath 
the willows, reclined on mossy banks, or feeding the 
gold-fish in the reedy lakes. I hear their merry 
voices when I cannot see them; and again, in recesses 
where all is shadowy and silent, I catch the bright 
hues of their gay dresses shimmering through gaps in 
the leafy umbrage. Innumerable pathways winding 
through the hollows, cross and intersect each other 
in every direction, and more than once, without know- 
ing it, I trace the same track twice over, in a vain 
attempt to penetrate to the centre of the forest. 
Now, when I flatter myself that I have reached 2 
secluded spot, a peal of laughter from a family of 
children dissipates the illusion; and again, in a dark- 
some glen, that seems a fit haunt for a lone hermit or 
a gang of banditti, I stumble upon a solitary artist, 
with his colours spread around him on the grass, 
silently transferring to his canvas the deathlike repose 
of the scene. I may have spent an hour beneath 
the leaves, and may have left nearly a league of the 
wood behind, when I emerge suddenly upon a broad 
road track, torn into deep ruts by the passage of wheels, 
and bordered on each side by a wide sward, in places 
even as a carpeted floor, and indenting the wood in 
areas a rood or two in extent. The road winds over 
a bold swell of the ground, and presents at various 
points picturesque views both of the near and distant 
scenery. The spot has evident attractions for holiday- 
makers, who spread their picnics on the grass, and find 
convenient seats on the felled trunks of a few trees 
which the timber-wagons have not yet carried away. 
In one place, a party of photographers have pitched a 
yellow-canvas tent, and are pursuing their cunning 
craft with the alacrity that characterises the profession. 
In another, lads and lasses are vociferous and explosive 
in a game at hide-in-the-wood. In a third, there is 
dancing going on to the music of a couple of fiddles 
played by boys in blouses, who, I have a suspicion, 
have not been brought to the spot on purpose; but, 
like spirits of mirth as they are, habitually haunt the 
wood in expectation of votaries. And in one of the 
cleared recesses above mentioned, a vigorous sport is 
going on, signalised at a distance by shouts from manly 
throats, and the repeated and rocket-like ascent into 
the air of a black globe some ten inches in diameter. 
I make my way towards this up-and-down meteor, to 
solve the mystery of its dancing flights. Upon a 
smooth area, of about an acre in extent, but twice the 
length of its breadth, I find a dozen or more of athletic 
young fellows, stripped to their shirts, and playing 
a curious game—with a ball as big as a warming-pan 
—of what is neither foot-ball nor fives, but is yet @ 
modification of both. The ball, which is perfectly 
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inflated with air as tight as it can be blown. The 
game is played by two gangs, thus: The ball is first 
thrown into the air by the leader of one gang, and a 
member of the opposing gang has to strike it up again 
when it falls—the side which sends it up last scoring 
one towards the game total. Owing to the unwieldy 
size of the ball, and the impossibility of grasping it, it 
is not easy to hurl it above the height of fifteen or 
twenty feet; but if, on its descent, it be caught by a 
hearty blow with the clenched fist, directed exactl 
against its centre, it will rise to double that height the 
second time. When it falls the second time, a like 
successful blow may send it seventy feet high, and 
so on, its rebound being increased by the increased 
momentum of its fall, until it is seen to rise above a 
hundred feet in the air. -Frequent practice, as may be 
imagined, is required to play the game well, as unless 
the stroke of the fist is directed to the centre, or very 
near the centre of the ball, it glances from the knuckles, 
and falls to: the ground. Further, the ball has to be 
struck so as to fall within a specified boundary, in 
the centre of which each successive trial commences. 
When the receiver of the ball is fearful that his stroke 
may send it out of bounds, he will rather catch it with 
a gentle tap, directing it again towards the centre of 
the ring. Such, as far as I can make them out by 
observation, appear to be the laws of the game, which 
strikes me as an admirable one. It is played with 
infinite zest and enthusiasm, and gives rise to no end 
of laughter and hearty fun. 

I am so much amused with watching this game 
—with the frolics of the gay dancers, and the general 
liveliness of the scene—that I forget to take note of 
time ; and the sun is getting low in the sky, when the 
recollection of an engagement for the evening in the 
Rue Vivienne, turns me sharply to the right-about on 
my way back to Paris. I have no difficulty in retracing 
my route towards the gate of the fortifications through 
which I entered, and at a very short distance from that 
is a railway station, whence I can be projected into the 
heart of Paris in five-and-thirty minutes. The land- 
scape is flushed with the tints of sunset as I mount 
with my ticket to the platform, and seduced by the 
brilliant colouring around, instead of entering the 
carriage, I climb to the covered seats on the roof—a 
mode of accommodation for third-class passengers 
which our English railways cannot boast, and which 
our low-roofed tunnels would not allow of. I enjoy 
a delicious view of Paris and its environment in the 
rosy light of a slow-fading summer's day; and ere 
the gray twilight has settled down upon the picture, I 
am one of the bustling crowd of the Rue St Lazare, 
and my ramble in a Parisian suburb is at an end. 


TYRIAN PURPLE. 


Tse monuments of Greece and other ancient nations 
shew that persons of the upper classes, of both sexes, 
wore garments of elegant form; but they give us 
hardly any knowledge of the colours of these gar- 
ments. The truth is, however, that the dye-resources 
of ancient nations were very meagre. ‘They continued 
to be so throughout the entire period of Grecian and 
Roman history; the number of known dye-stuffs 
being small, and chemical science in its infancy. 
The Egyptians and Hindoos probably knew how to 
impart different colours by one and the same dye- 
stuff, modifying the tint by chemical re-agents, very 
much after the fashion of our Manchester calico- 
printers at the present time. But the. Greeks and 
Romans remained in ignorance of this beautiful art; 
it was one altogether beyond their resources, nor did 
the art of dyeing make any considerable progress until 
after the discovery of America and the development of 
chemistry. Many of our most beautiful dye-tints 
are now produced by the combination of two agents, 


each colourless in itself, the results being what are 
now called ‘ adjective dyes.’ There are comparatively 
few dye-stuffs which really possess the tint they ulti- 
mately impart, the distinctive quality of ‘substantive 
dye-stuffs.’ The dye materials of the Greeks and 
Romans were all substantive. The red robe of a 
Grecian lady was dyed red by dipping it into a red 
dye, just as a modern lady dyes her silk by dipping it 
into a pink saucer. The highly valued Tyrian purple 


y | was also directly imparted by dipping the threads or 


fabric into a substantive dye. 

Almost every person knows what is meant by 
cochineal: it is a little insect which lives on the 
Cactus opuntia in Mexico. The cochineal insect is 
exclusively American, and was therefore unknown to 
the dyers of ancient Greece and Rome. They had, how- 
ever, a substitute for it in the kermes insect—a native 
of Spain—very much resembling cochineal in general 
properties, but affording a far less brilliant dye. If 
Aspasia owned a scarlet robe, the colour was originally 
imparted to it by the kermes insect. All the most 
beautiful scarlets and purples known to modern dyers 
involve the use of cochineal; variety of hue being 
imparted by different chemical bodies used in com- 
bination with the dye-stuffs, and to which the expres- 
sion ‘ mordants’ is given, for the reason that they are 
assumed to bite in or permanently fix the colours. 
Even cochineal, when used without a mordant, is a 
very sorry colour; and the scarlet of kermes is still 
less beautiful when used as a substantive colour; but 
Grecian dyers, in the time of Aspasia at least, were 
not aware of the use of mordants; therefore, Aspasia’s 
scarlet robe would not have done to hang in a Ludgate 
Hill shop-window. 

The most beautiful dye-stuff of antiquity was Tyrian 
purple, so called from the place of its discovery and 
chief manufacture. I should rather have said, perhaps, 
place of reputed discovery, for its records are not 
reliable. The Greeks were by far too vain a race to 
admit that any great discovery did not originate with 
themselves. They attributed the discovery of Tyrian 
purple to Hercules, or rather to a little dog belonging 
to Hercules. As the story goes, this little dog happen- 
ing to wander along the Tyrian sea-shore, came back 
with his mouth all purple; and the nymph Tyras, a 
favourite of Hercules, was so delighted with the colour, 
that she bade him see her no more until he brought 
her a robe dyed purple like the colour of his little 
dog’s mouth, What would an enamoured man have 
done when thus conjured ?—how much more, then, a 
demi-god? Hercules promised to oblige her if he 
could; so, tracking the little dog’s footsteps, to see 
where they led, and what he would set about, he 
followed him to the sea-shore, where the animal began 
to eat shell-fish of two peculiar sorts—the buccinum 
and purpura. Hercules is reported to have thereupon 
collected some of these shell-fish, and extracted from a 
receptacle in the throat the celebrated Tyrian purple. 
In this way the Tyrian dye-stuff continued to be 
obtained by careful dyers; some, however, less con- 
scientious than Hercules, pounded the shell-fish in a 
mortar, and incorporated the true dye-stuff with other 
animal juices. 

The preceding mythological account of the discovery 
of Tyrian purple refers that discovery toa pre-historical 
age, whereas testimony favours the opinion that it was 
not discovered until 500 s.c. Long subsequent to the 
discovery of the art of purple-dying, any person might 
wear robes of that colour who could afford to pay for 
them: not until the era of imperial Rome was it that 
purple robes came to be regarded as exclusively 
imperial. Once adopted by the Cwsars, the policy of 
restricting the manufacture to a few hands followed, 
until the members of one family alone were licensed 
to impart the Tyrian dye. At length the process was 
so entirely forgotten that no one knew from what 
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source the precious colour had been obtained, or how 
it had been imparted. The exact time when this 
occurred is not known. A curious fact testifies that 
it must have been subsequent to the eleventh century. 
There exists, bearing that date, 2 document, written 
in Greek by the Princess Macrembolitissa, a daughter 
of Constantine VIII, in which is found a description 
of the purple-yielding shell-fish, the manner of catching 
and of extracting and employing the dye, all which 
the princess describes from personal observation. How- 
ever, Tyrian purple, after having been totally lost, was 
rediscovered in England during the reign of Charles IT., 
and in France shortly after; each discovery being inde- 
t of the description of the Byzantine princess, 
manuscript not having at that time turned up. 
In the year 1683, Mr William Cole, of Bristol, during a 
visit he was paying at Minehead, happened to be told 
by two ladies, there resident, of a person living in an 
Irish seaport who made a considerable income by 
marking linen with a delicate purple dye. The spirit 
of philosophic inquiry had at this period begun to 
dawn; the civil wars had ceased, and the Royal 
Society was established. Mr Cole was an early con- 
tributor to the Philosophical Transactions; and a 
on the Tyrian purple was amongst his first 
communications to that renowned series. Placing 
himself in relation with those who frequented the 
Irish linen-market, he soon managed to glean some 
important particulars about the purple dye. He 
believed he was at length on the eve of rediscovering 
the true dye of Tyre—that costly tincture for which 
many a Grecian lady had sighed, and for which either 
of the imperial Caesars would have given more than a 
hundred times its weight in gold. Pursuing his inves- 
tigations, he succeeded at length to the extent of 
exactly one half. Pliny and Aristotle had both testi- 
fied that Tyrian purple was imparted by means of 
certain juices, taken from two different species of 
shell-fish ; they had testified, moreover, that the tint of 
the fluid was not purple originally, but white; and 
that the much desiderated colour only appeared after 
the texture imbued with the fish-juice had been exposed 
to the sun. The Princess Macrembolitissa had 
indeed given a more circumstantial account; but that 
lady’s manuscript was not available to Mr Cole. The 
only rays shed by antiquity upon his labours were 
from the writings of Aristotle and Pliny. He did not 
hope to obtain any direct information from the Irish 
linen-marker herself. That good lady got money by 
her secret; why, then, should she divulge it? Mr 
Cole went systematically to work; he was a philos- 
opher. The Irish linen-marker lived on the sea-coast ; 
what more probable than that she should mark with 
the juice of a shell-fish? Mr Cole commenced his 
labours on this supposition; and though history does 
not disclose the fact, we are at liberty to imagine the 
havoc he committed on shell-fish of all denominations. 
He succeeded in the end, I say, to the exact extent of 
one half. He discovered the purple-yielding buccinum ; 
leaving the discovery of the purpura to Mr Duhame 
in the year 1736. 

There could now be no farther doubt as to the 
source of the ancient Tyrian purple. Not only did the 
buccinum and purpura both agree with the shell-fish 
described by Aristotle and Pliny; but the incipient 
shades of colour mentioned by these philosophers 
were also noticed by Mr Cole. The juice, when first 
applied, was white; thence assuming many shades of 
blue and green, it became purple at last, if the linen 
marked with it were exposed to the sun’s rays—not 

Here, then, we moderns have the Tyrian 
purple on our very shores, if not at our very doors. 
We have it, the real imperial dye. What can our 
Manchester and Glasgow, and Spitalfields and Paisley 
men be thinking of? Why don’t they use it? Why 


Regent Street and Ludgate Hill, dyed of the true 
imperial tint? Why, because Tyrian purple would 
now be considered downright ugly! Not even a 
Billingsgate oyster-woman would like to be seen in 
a gown of the true imperial hue—the fishy idea of its 
origin notwithstanding. Yet Augustus is reported to 
have given no less than L.36 of our money for a pound 
of Tyrian dyed wool; a fact the less extraordinary, 
when we consider that every fifty pounds of wool 
required no less than 200 pounds of buccinum juice, and 
a similar amount of the juice of the purpura; for in 
order to impart the last shade of purple beauty, the 
juice of both kinds of shell-fish was necessary. The 
enormous sum of L.36, for one pound of doubly-dyed 
wool, is to be considered as more referrible to fashion, 
than to any intrinsic beauty of the dye itself. It 
appears to have been the only purple dye the ancients 
possessed: it was, moreover, a substantive colour; 
one requiring neither chemical skill nor manipulative 
dexterity ; merely dipping into it the material intended 
to be dyed being sufficient. 

It may seem remarkable that the Greeks and Romans 
—masters of the world, as they called themselves, and 
in many respects deserving that appellation—were 
inferior in knowledge of dye-stuffs to many of the 
outer barbarians. The Chinese, from periods of the 
furthest historical dates, seem to have possessed a 
large repertory of dyes. The Hindoos were scarcely 
inferior in that respect; and the Egyptians contem- 
porary with Pliny seem to have followed the practice 
of calico-printing, an art which involves some of the 
most recondite principles of dyeing. Dipping a white 
cloth into one liquor—necessarily of one colour—they 
removed it, permanently tinged with a pattern of more 
than one colour. That is the testimony of Pliny, and 
there can be little doubt it refers to the art of calico- 
printing. The Hindoos contemporary with Alexander 
seem to have been able to use indigo; whereas the 
ancient Greeks and Romans do not seem to have been 
able at any period to employ that substance otherwise 
than as a paint. The ancient Britons dyed their skins 
with woad—a material of the nature of indigo—though 
their more civilised invaders were ignorant of the 
art; and the Romans were unable to dye violet until 
they learned that art from the natives of Gaul. From 
Gaul, too, the Romans acquired the knowledge of soap; 
not that soap was used by the Gauls at any time, or 
by the Romans for a long period, as a detergent, but 
merely as a pomade for the hair. Pliny tells us that 
the Romans contemporaneous with him used madder 
as a dye-stuff; but it is by no means certain that 
Pliny’s madder and our madder are identical. He 
informs us, too, that iron was used for imparting 
black dyes, but he furnishes no circumstantial 
account of the method of using it. 

We have seen that the knowledge of dyeing with 
Tyrian purple lingered at Constantinople until the 
eleventh century at least; but in Italy, dyeing in all 
its branches had pretty well died out before the fourth 


1 | century; nor do we meet with any new records of it 


there until the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Dyers know perfectly well that any one dye-stuff is 
not necessarily efficient for every kind of tissue. 
Because a dye takes well on woollen, it does not 
follow that the same dye will be efficient for linen, 
cotton, or silk. Even Tyrian purple, which is a very 
easy dye to use, acts best upon wool. Linen can 
be dyed with it, as the Irish linen-marker discovered ; 
but her marking would have told far better on woollen 
or silk material. The art of dyeing amongst the 
Greeks was, anterior to the time of Alexander’s con- 
quests, restricted to tissues of woollen stuff; but the 
philosophers who accompanied him to India brought 
back some of the refined of the Hindoos, of 
which an improved method of dyeing—or rather an 


don’t we see silken dresses in the shop-windows of 


extension of methods of dyeing—was one. Nearchus, 
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the Grecian admiral, who co-operated with Alexander, 
had, as is well known, a fleet of war-vessels in the 
Red Sea and Persian Gulf. Nearchus appears to have 
been fond of gay colours, and he determined that his 
war-ships should be pretty to look at. A modern 
admiral might have covered his rigging with embla- 
zoned flags, but a more original thought flashed across 
the brain of Nearchus. Profiting by the Asiatic know- 
ledge he had acquired in the matter of dye-stuffs, he 
caused the canvas of his ships to be dyed. 

Between the fourth and the fourteenth centuries, we 
have few records of the practice of dyeing, but I am 
not disposed for all that to affirm, nor do I believe, 
that the dark ages were so dark in the matter of 
dye-stuffs as some people say. To practise an art 
is one thing; to record the practice of it is another. 
All the historian seems justified in affirming as to this 
matter is, that no records of dyeing, as it existed during 
the chief part of the dark ages, are extant. In the 
thirteenth and fourteenth certuries, the art began 
to revive in Italy; but not until the discovery of 
America had added to our tinetorial resources the 
brilliant cochineal, and a host of dye-woods, Nor was 
it until the lamp of chemistry had begun to illume 
the western world, that the raw materials of dyeing 
could be applied with full advantage. 


KIRKE WEBBE, 
THE PRIVATEER CAPTAIN. 
CHAPTER XVI. 


Tae bodily hurts of the gendarmes were quickly 
relieved. Cold water and a petit verre each sufficed 
to restore in that respect; but the sacredness of 
authority, outraged in their persons, demanded a 
signal atonement; and having rehatted and generally 
readjusted themselves into official dignity, they sternly 
demanded the names of the ruffians by whom they 
had been assaulted. The landlord of La Belle Poule 
declared with ready volubility that he knew no more 
than did the pope of Rome who the infamous wretches 
were; and the officers, finding they were only wasting 
precious moments, sallied forth in quest of the indi- 
vidual who had been so audaciously withdrawn from 
their protective guardianship. Faithful to my heedless 
wont, I followed, and was not at all surprised to see 
the hasting gendarmes come almost immediately to a 
stand-still, thoroughly at a loss which way to run, or 
what to do. The evening was pitch dark, the bleak 
quay deserted, except by the sabre-girt douanier, 
pacing slowly to and fro on his appointed beat; and 
he, when questioned, said he had not observed which 
way the.men went, or indeed the men themselves, that 
had just before left La Belle Poule cabaret. The 
officers, finding themselves so exasperatingly non- 
plussed, might, in their eagerness to arrest somebody, 
I was beginning to be half afraid, pounce upon me, 
as a possible particeps criminis in the scandalous trick 
that had been played upon them, when, their eyes 
having become more accustomed to the darkness, their 
attention was attracted by a large cutter-rigged vessel 
which was being towed out of the harbour. It may 
be’ necessary to explain, that in those days, ere yet 
steam or the spacious south docks were, ships could 
only sail out of the port of Havre when the wind was 
easterly; and if it blew strongly from the westward, 
the towing row-boats were helped by carrying a 
hawser from the vessel to the north quay, at which a 
number of men tugged lustily, till the ship was well 
past the end of the south pier, which, being consider- 
ably shorter than that on the north side, enabled her 
to slant out to sea across the embouchure of the 
Seine. In the present case, the westerly breeze not 
being over-powerful, and no doubt, also, because it 
was expedient to attract as little notice as possible, 


boats onl the 
way. 


‘What bétiment is that leaving the port at this 
hour?’ asked one of the gendarmes. 

‘The corsair Espiégle,’ replied the customs’ officer. 

L’Espiegle!—L’ Espiégle!’ exclaimed the gendarme 
—‘why, death of my life, now I think of it, the chief 
actor in the tumult, the infernal Lavard who caused 
all the mischief, was the man we saw last evening in 
company with Bourdon, lieutenant of L’Espitgle !’ 

‘That may be,’ remarked his comrade, ‘though I am 
not sure. But if so, what then?’ 

‘What then! Why, parbleu, that it is then certain 
he is gone on board L:Espiegle, and will escape! For 
my part, at all events, and to make sure, I shall go to 
the commandant of the port, and get the chain raised 
at once.’ 

A stout chain, I must inform the reader, was in 
those war-times drawn every evening across the 
entrance of the harbour directly after la retraite 
was beaten, in order to guard against a nocturnal 
visit from Messieurs les Anglais. 

* Excuse me, messieurs,’ remarked the douanier, 
with an expressive shrug; ‘but to do that would, it 
seems to me, be a little absurd. Certainly, no boat 
has put off to L’Espitgle within the last ten minutes; 
and, more than that, do you not see that your con/réres, 
the gendarmes on duty, have not yet left her?’ 

‘That is true,’ growled the irritated official. ‘ Ah, 
they are leaving the corsair this moment. We can 
question them.’ 

The gendarmes whose duty it had been to see that 
no one left France in the privateer cutter whose papers 
were not en régle, landed at the steps nearly opposite 
the Rue de Paris, and assured their comrades that no 
one had been received on board L’Espitgle since she 
hauled out of the basin. A brief consultation ensued 
between the officers, of which the result was, that all 
four walked smartly off in the direction of the docks; 
whilst I, having still a full half-hour upon my hands, 
continued to watch with strong interest the progress 
of the cutter, which, after she was fairly quit of the 
gendarmes, the increased exertions of the rowers 
greatly accelerated. I felt sure that her unopposed 
departure was an essential condition of Webbe’s success 
in effecting his son’s escape from Havre, though how 
that could be, ignorant as I then was that a boat had 
been kept waiting at the Tower-steps for the young 
man and his rescuers, was not very clear. 

Sail was got upon the privateer cutter as soon as 
a sufficient distance beyond the south pier had been 
gained; she went off at a spanking rate, was speedily 
lost sight of in the thick darkness; and I was turning 
away, when two guns, fired in quick succession, 
revealed momentarily her whereabout. Presently 
afterwards a large blue light shone over the waters, 
giving to view, clearly as in broad day, the cutter 
lying-to, and a four-oared boat crowded with men 
rapidly nearing her. I was no longer in doubt as to 
how the affair had been managed, nor that, thanks to 
Webbe’s clever audacity, his son would on the morrow 
espouse Maria Wilson! 

The philosophic platitudes with which I sought 
to soothe or stifle the sharp anguish which, with that 
thought, shot through me, failed miserably to do so 
till, when nearing the Rue de Paris, a man’s face, 
distinctly visible in its spectre-whiteness, and stamped 
with the impress of a settled, stern despair, glanced 
across my sight. It was that of Mr Tyler, who, 
accompanied by some half-a-dozen officers of justice, 
was hurrying past in blindly vengeful search of the 
son of the man who had, as he would say, compassed 
his own boy’s death. Instinctively I shrank back 
into deeper shadow, and the avengers of blood passed 
on without observing me. Confronted with that 
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giant grief, how insignificant seemed the passing 
smart of disappointed fancy—the fantastic sorrow 
excited by the memory-mirrored image of a girl I 
had spoken to but twice in my life, and of whom 
I knew nothing eo certainly as that she felt for my 
interesting, moon-calf self, the profoundest indiffer- 
ence, if not contempt! 


|| Still, comparatively slight, evanescent, unworthy 


of serious regard as might be the impressions photo- 
graphed upon my facile imagination by the sunshine 
of a beautiful face, they did not wholly cease to shape 
and colour my thoughts till the first stroke of eight, 
booming from the tower of Notre Dame—‘ booming’ 
was the word I should have used at the time, so deep 
and solemn an echo did it awaken in my beating heart 
—recalled me to my proper self, and the delightful 
consciousness that in a few minutes I should be locked 
in my mother’s arms. 

The slow strokes of the clock had not yet counted 
the hour, when I stood, panting for breath, at the 
church door. Father Meudon was not there, and I 
entered the church. A considerable number of silent 
men and women were still kneeling on the stone-floor, 
with clasped hands and contrite faces turned towards 
the illuminated altar; but the good priest was not 
amongst them; and some twenty minutes had elapsed 
when he entered the church, and recognised me by a 
glance and gesture which at the same time arrested 
my eager abord, and imposed silence till he too had 
knelt, crossed himself, and prayed silently, with 
clasped hands, before the glittering shrine. His 
devotions finished, the reverend father beckoned me 
forth. 


‘ Premitrement, my young friend,’ said he, ‘I 
must apprise you that I have not seen your parents. 
They were out on a visit to some English friends, but 
would certainly returr, the servant assured me, by 
eight o’clock. We will go there together, and I will 
precede you to their presence by two or three minutes 
only.’ 

* Let us begone at once. Come.’ 

* Willingly ; but not, if you please, quite so fast, and 
I may be able chemin faisant to acquaint you with the 
result of a less interesting, but still very important 
_ of the mission I undertook in your behalf. 

military friend I advised with,’ proceeded Father 
Meudon, ‘accompanied me, after hearing what I had 
to say, to Monsieur le Maire, who made no difficulty 
of handing me a “permis de séjour” for William 
Linwood Junior, an English non-combatant, ship- 
wrecked upon the coast of France. Here it is, and 
pray take care of it.’ 

I thanked the worthy man, and no more was said till 
we were in La Rue Bombardée. 

‘This is Numéro 12,’ said Father Meudon, stop- 
ping before a respectable house enough—one of the 
newly built ones—but certainly not such a residence 
as Mr and Mrs Linwood would have made choice of, 
had not all prisoners of war on parole been strictly 
relegated to certain specified localities. f 

The door was opened by a brisk-looking French 
servant, who, before M. Meudon could open his lips, 
exclaimed: ‘Monsieur et Madame Linwood are 
returned, reverend father, and will receive you at 
once.’ 


I followed Father Meudon softly up stairs to the 
first floor, remaining behind at a sign from him, 
vhilst he entered the front apartment. A mute 
entreaty on my part, aided by a suspicion of the truth, 
prevailed upon the servant-woman to leave the door 
open, and I saw that a lady and gentleman, habited in 
mourning, were seated at a table near the centre of 
the room. The podgy person of the priest was between 
the lady and me; and surely that care-worn, age- 
withered face—that bowed head, sprinkled with 
gray hairs, could not be my father’s! The fevered 


throbbings of my brain, the fires that danced before 
my eyes, prevented me from hearing or seeing aught 
distinctly, but I presently heard a scream of joy, 
simultaneous with the upstarting of the lady, and 
the apparition directly before me of a face deep-graven 
on my heart of hearts.—‘ Mother! Dear Mother!’ 
—‘My son! My beloved, darling boy!’ 


We were in the small hours of another day, and my 
father—overcome by the reaction caused by the seem- 
ingly unchallengeable refutation of the huge lie whose 
crushing weight had for so many years weighed upon 
his springs of life—had long since retired, before I had 
finished the narrative of my adventures since I left the 
Wight, so numerous were the interruptions of tears, 
laughter, kisses, praise. I told all; my pledge to Webbe, 
that I would disclose nothing to his prejudice that 
might come to my knowledge during those adventures, 
being no bar to that full disclosure, inasmuch that 
his secret was as safe with my mother as with me. 
Critical analysation of obscure and conflicting passages 
in that brief but crowded experience was tacitly 
adjourned to a future and calmer time; our hearts, 
brimming over with joy and gratulation, being all too 
full to entertain such topics. Strikingly akin to the 
faculty which clothes the palpable and the familiar 
with golden exhalations of the dawn, is the power 
of maternal affection to magnify the common-place 
doings of an only son into achievements of highest 
heroism ; and positively, but for the humbling 
whispers of a self-knowledge which would not be 
wholly silenced, I should have been half persuaded, 
when my mother and I at last parted for the night, 
that I was a better kind of Bayard, wholly sans peur et 
sans reproche; my only fault, leaning to virtue’s side, 
being an excess of dutifulness, generosity, and daring! 

We did not again meet till late in the afternoop, 
and we could then talk over matters more quietly, 
soberly. So fragile had my father’s health become, 
so utterly incapable was he of bearing strong excite- 
ment, that he could not leave his chamber; but my 
mother, I found, mainly agreed with the inferences I 
had drawn from all I had seen and heard during my 
companionship with Webbe. One thing much sur- 
prised and gave me a high opinion of her penetration. 
She had discovered the secret of my preference for 
Maria Wilson, although I had been especially careful 
to afford no hint thereof, and had, in fact, slurred over 
what I was obliged to say respecting her as quickly, 
slightingly as possible. And gently, tenderly, with 
infinite gentleness and tenderness, as if conscious as 
myself of the depth and sensitiveness of the wound 
she probed, did she seck to medicine the hurt by 
iterated assurances that love-griefs caused by the 
chance sight of a pretty face were, could be nothing 
more than mere surface tcl painful for a time 
—such as a rose-brier might inflict; and all as 
quickly healed. 

Finding I was not to be convinced by either argu- 
ment or illustration, she passed from that topic; and 
we debated of the course to be taken in order to the 
speedy recognition and acknowledgment of Clémence 
de Bonneville as Lucy Hamblin. The necklace, &c., 
could not, I found, be identified by either my father 
or mother ; neither remembered to have seen the child 
wear them, though, of course, there could be no doubt 
of the fact itself that they were hers. 

‘So urgent do I deem the necessity,’ said my 
mother, ‘of ending all doubt upon the subject before 
Louise Féron can have time to devise some new and 
baffling iniquity, that I wrote this morning, before you 
were up, to Mrs Waller, entreating her to come over 
with your grandfather as soon as the French ports 
are open, which I cannot doubt they will be in a few 
days at furthest, notwithstanding that the Bonapartist 
authorities here affect to-day, as I have heard, to 
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disbelieve the reported capitulation of Paris. I further 

urged upon Mrs Waller,’ she added, ‘the paramount 

expediency of taking immediate, decisive steps for 

eo end to the girl’s preposterous fancy for the 
aker.” 

‘How will your letter be conveyed to England?’ 

‘By favour of Mr Dillwyn, the United States consul 
at this port, who has always been most obliging to 
us in that respect. ‘Till lately, as you must be aware, 
my letters have been forwarded by him to New York, 
and thence vid Canada to England; but now, in the 
actual state of affairs, he has means of direct communi- 
eation with Great Britain. All,’ added my mother, he 
requires is, that he be permitted to take a copy of the 
letter or letters he forwards, in order that he may, if 
challenged upon the subject, be able to prove that he 
has not suffered himself to be made the channel of 
military or political information that might be used to 
the injury of France.’ 

Later in the evening, when we happened to be 
speaking of the passing glance I had obtained of Mr 
Tyler, just before the hour appointed for my assigna- 
tion with Father Meudon, my mother asked me, with 
some abruptness, what manner of man the American 
captain might be. I described him; and upon men- 
tioning that he had a hare-lip, she exclaimed : 

‘Then I saw him as I was leaving Mr Dillwyn’s 
office to-day. A commissary of police was with him, 
and so wild, so distraught an expression of face I 
have seldom seen. Poor man! his cross is indeed a 
heavy, afflictive one; and alas! the heavier, the more 
afflictive, that he rebels so fiercely against the burden 
that has been laid upon him.’ 

‘Was he going to Mr Dillwyn’s,’ I asked, ‘when you 
saw him?’ 

‘Well, William, I did not notice; but it is very 
likely that he was, being an American himself, and 
astranger here. Why do you ask?’ 

‘It flashed upon me that—— But it is not likely 
Mr Dillwyn would shew him your letter; or if he did, 
that you have inadvertently written anything that 
eould put him on the track of Webbe or his son.’ 

A flush of alarm tinged my mother’s cheeks as she 
hastily said: ‘Certainly Mr Dillwyn would not shew 
him my letter; and supposing he did, there was 
nothing in it that could possibly affect the Webbes— 
except, it may be—except—— Dear me, I fear I 
have committed a grave imprudence,’ she added with 
heightening colour. 

‘In what respect, dear mother ?’ 

‘Webbe’s name does not once occur in the body of 
the letter,’ she hurriedly replied. ‘That I am sure 
of; but in a postscript, there are, I think, these exact 
words: “The Jersey maiden is, I have little doubt, 
the wife, by this time, of Captain W.’s son. They were 
to be married at Honfleur, a town not very far from 
this, by water.”’ 

‘That would, I fear, be sufficient hint for Tyler, 
should it meet his eye—a most unlikely thing, how- 
ever, to happen. Besides, the ceremony which was to 
take place early to-day, once concluded, there will be 
ho tarrying, you may depend upon it, so near Havre, 
and L’Espityle has swift wings.’ 

‘I fervently hope no misfortuné-may overtake the 
young man, especially not through my fault or inad- 
vertence: I should never forgive myself. But it is 
folly to worry ourselves in anticipation of a contingency 
that can never occur. Don't you think so?’ 
} ‘Certainly I do,’ I replied ; and we echoed each other 

again and again as to the extreme improbability of 
Mr Tyler inquiring about the contents of a letter 
deposited with the American consul by a lady he had 
never before seen; or that, if he did inquire by some 
extraordinary chance—which chance could only arise 
from the circumstance that my mother was well 
known to the commissary of police, with him—that 


Mr Dillwyn would gratify his curiosity ; and we were 
still harping upon the subject, when Father Meudon 
called to pay us a visit—a welcome one, turning, as 
it did, the current of our thoughts to politics, and such 
other mildly exciting generalities as make up the 
mundane gossip of reverend men. His confidence 
in the protracted duration of the Empire was, I 
found, much weakened ; he thoroughly believed in the 
capitulation of Paris, and admitted that there were 
rumours, entitled to respect, of the actual or imminent 
abdication of the fallen emperor, either in favour of 
his son or absolutely. 

‘Let me, however, caution you,’ added Father 
Meudon, ‘that it is dangerous, when one is under the 
régime of guasi martial law, as we have for some time 
been, to talk above the breath of political events in a 
sense opposed to that entertained or promulgated by 
a general of division. Besides, direct communication 
with Paris is just now so difficult, and so much false 
news is flying about, that really one cannot be sure 
that Messieurs les Autorités may not prove to be in 
the right after all.’ 

We agreed with the reverend gentleman that it 
would be highly imprudent—in foreigners, doubly so 
—to circulate or echo reports offensive to the ruling 
powers, and freely promised not to offend in that 
particular. He had not, as his silence upon the sub- 
ject abundantly testified, heard of the riot at La 
Belle Poule—not, at all events, that the shipwrecked 
seamen, who, he had assured a commissary of police, 
were citizens of the United States of America, were 
amongst the chief actors therein. That was well; 
and the worthy father left us in quite buoyant spirits, 
excited by his reluctant admission of the proximate, 
if not actual downfall of the imperial throne, which 
would of course be the signal of immediate peace. 

The reverend father’s visit naturally brought up 
the memory of the kindnesses I had received at his 
hands, and I read aloud the note he had left for me 
by the bedside. Webbe’s half-burnt letter to Dowling 
happened to be on the table, and as I placed it beside 
that of M. Meudon’s, the exact resemblance to each 
other of the letters, in the texture and colour of the 
paper, nay, in the colour of the pale, weak ink, struck 
me as an odd coincidence, and I was about to call my 
mother’s attention to it, when our vivacious servant- 
maid announced that ‘Monsieur Dillwyn, Consul pour 
les Etats Unis de l’Amerique,’ was below, and wished 
to speak with madame immediately. There came our 
fit again! However, it was necessary to see Mr 
Dillwyn, and Annette being instructed to that effect, 
that tall, spare, high-mightiness of a gentleman 
presently made his appearance. He came to say that 
a brigadier of gendarmerie had called on him not 
very long after Mrs Linwood had left his office, and 
requested to see the letter which, he was informed, 
that lady had intrusted to his, the American consul’s, 
care. Mr Dillwyn shewed the officer the copy which 
had been taken, and the brigadier of gendarmerie put 
it in his pocket, remarking that he could not himself 
read English, and walked away. 

‘The-letter itself has been forwarded,’ said Mr 
Dillwyn, ‘as I promised it should be, and there is 
certainly nothing in the copy now in possession of the 
authorities that can compromise you, Mrs Linwood, 
or any one else, and I can hardly therefore comprehend 
the agitation which the announcement I have, upon 
consideration, thought it my duty to make, appears to 
excite. Indeed,’ added the consul, ‘I was for some 
time in two minds as to whether I need apprise you of 
an occurrence that can have no disagreeable result, 
and which I take to be a piece of hap-hazard official 
impertinence.’ 

‘Did Mr Tyler of the Columbia,’ said I, ‘accompany 
the officer who took away the copy of Mrs Linwood’s 
letter ?” 
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*No—certainly not: but, now you recall it to my 
mind, Mr Tyler did, during the morning, one of the 
clerks informed me, inquire if Mrs Linwood, the lady 
who had just before left the office, had not left a letter 
there? But what of that, since the letter in question 


referred solely to family matters?’ 

I said it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 

ain why Mrs Linwood was so especially annoyed 

at finding that her private correspondence had been 

submitted to the inspection of the French police; and, 

finding neither of us was disposed to be more com- 

niunicative, Mr Dillwyn forthwith took overpowering, 
high-mightiness leave. 

Vain now to attempt concealing from ourselves 
that my mother’s unfortunate postscript might have 
disastrous consequences in more than one direction ; 
and, after long and painful cogitation, we were fain to 
console ourselves as we best could with the reflection, 
more or less well founded, that, as regarded evidence 
of complicity on our part with the escape of Harry 
Webbe, it would be impossible to prove that the words 
used applied either to him or his father; whilst, with 
respect to the young man’s re-capture, time and 
distance were greatly in his favour. The brigadier’s 
visit to the American consulate could not have taken 
place before twelve o'clock in the day, and before, 
therefore, the officers of justice could possibly reach 
Honfleur, Webbe, his son, and his son’s spouse, might 
be hundreds of miles away. In addition to my mother’s 
womanly concern for young Webbe, it was plain she 
was anxious for other reasons that his marriage with 
Maria Wilson should not be frustrated or delayed; and 
that she clung with an almost superstitious reliance 


ntee alike of the safety and the espousals of 
is son. On the morrow, I was to go forth, and, 
as circumspectly as possible, ascertain the exact state 
of affairs, with the adoption of which resolution, our 
anxious council terminated. 

Various matters kept me within till the day was 
far advanced, so that it was close upon two o'clock 
when I stepped on board the Columbia, which I found 
berthed in the southern and most considerable of the 
wet-docks behind, or inland of, the town of Havre. 
Mr Tyler was not on board: he was gone, the chief- 
mate informed me, to attend the funeral of his son, 
which was to take place at three o’clock in the French 
Protestant Cemetery, at Ingouville. The mate, to 


détenu, desirous of speaking with Mr Tyler upon 
private business, was very civil; and though I was 
obliged to frame my questions cautiously, I soon 
ascertained that the American captain had not left 
Havre since he entered it, and could not consequently 
have gone to Honfleur, if the police had. 

*He’ll never be the man he was again,’ observed 
the mate; ‘and it ain’t much wonder either, for his 
dead boy, the only one left out of nine or ten, was an 

ising lad, and the very apple of his 
father’s eye.’ 


* He was killed in fair fight, was he not?’ I ventured 
remark. 


to 

*Cuss such a fair fight,’ rejoined the mate. ‘The 
Columbia was boarded by a set of rascally pirates in 
the pay of a tarnation scoundrel that had marked our 
course and timed us up Channel! The cowardly young 
skunk that hooked it so clever the other night is the 
old t’s son !’ 

I felt I was treading upon dangerous and I 
came away, after eliciting that Harry Webbe had 
exhibited the white feather as unmistakably during the 
sh fight on board the Columbia, as he did in the 
Le Renard-Beout affair off Sercq. I hugged myself; 
it warmed the sickness at my heart to hear that. I 
was delighted to be able to look down with super- 
added, vengeful contempt upon the husband of Maria 


to Captain Webbe’s proverbial good-fortune, as a | fi 


whom I introduced myself simply as an English | fi 


Wilson! Verily, youthful male nature in love—un- 
less mine was a singularly depraved specimen—is g 
very despicable human nature. I was delighted to 
know that the life-partner of a beautiful, amiable girl, 
whose happiness, if it contributed to mine, I would 
have given my heart’s blood to insure, was a con- 
firmed poltroon! O William Linwood the younger, I 
blush to record this fact of you, but an unquestionable 
fact it is for all that. 

I thought I would go see the funeral. I could 
accost Mr Tyler after it had taken place, and gather 
from his demeanour, if not from his speech, whether 
he had any hope of speedily avenging himself upon 
Webbe or his son. I arrived at the little Calvinist 
chapel just before the funeral procession from the 
Hétel de France, to which Mr Tyler’s son had been 
removed as soon as the Columbia came into Havre. It 
had been organised by the Pompes Funébres rather in 
accordance with the father’s purse and pride than with 
the mean chapel in which the body was received—the 
obscure burial-place which was to be its long, last 
home. A considerable number of ble persons 
were in the chapel, amongst them the American consul; 
and the service, to those who understood the language, 
was impressively celebrated by a M. Ponsard, the 
French Calvinist divine. To my great surprise— 
though I hardly know why I should have felt surprise 
—Pope’s familiar ‘Vital Spark’ was sung in French 
by the choir. The concluding lines: 


O Sépulture, od est ta victoire ? 
O Mort, ov est ton aiguillon ? 


singularly impressed me, chiefly because of the father’s 
erce sobs mingling with and appearing to dispute, 
deny, and s6 disputing, denying, to enhance the effect 
and power of the swelling, soaring ‘Io triomphe’—the 
feeble murmur, it seemed, of earth-blinded, stammering 
unbelief, overborne, rebuked, silenced by a transcend- 
ent jubilate of Faith’s tongues of fire ! 

I remained till all was done—till ashes had been 
rendered to ashes, dust to dust—and the Pompes 
Funébres, the tedious part of their duty done, had gone 
off at a smart trot to their homes and stables. Mr 
Tyler, impatiently shaking himeelf free of condolences, 
walked sharply towards the town, I following, at a 
distance for a while, and remarking, inquisitively, how 
firm, how determined his step became as he approached 
the quays. There was hopeful anticipation in that 
rmly accelerated pace. I was sure of that before, 
taking advantage of an obstruction of the thoroughfare 
by the long-handled wheel-barrows then, and perhaps 
now, in use at Havre, I slipped round, and met him 
face to face in front of the custom-house, on Notre 
Dame quay. I was about to speak, when he fiercely 
broke out with: 

‘I have nothing, and wish to have nothing to say to 
you, young fellow. Look,’ he added, ‘here is the copy 
of your mother’s letter: take it; it has, I hope, done its 
work—my work ; and might in other hands have com- 
—— you and yours. Out of my way! I am in 

te!’ 

He could not prevent me following, and I did to the 
extremity of the north pier, where I witnessed the 
almost demoniacal cries of triumph with which he 
greeted the ap h of a small cutter-smack from 
Honfleur, at the mast-head of which signals intelligible 
to him were flying. 

Soon intelligible to me! The tiny cutter ran as far 
up the harbour as the flowing tide permitted, and 
immediately landed her passengers, some half-dozen 
gendarmes, and with them trembling, fettered, Harry 
Webbe. A literal howl of ferocious exultation from 
Tyler met the unfortunate young man as he stepped 
upon the quay, from which he shrunk back affrighted 
as if struck at by a sword or axe. My own enmity 
towards the craven captive vanished at once, and 
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with my usual insane thoughtlessness, I sprang forward 
to interpose between him and his deadly foe. The 
gendarmes thrust me roughly back, but the poor 
fellow had recognised me and my purpose; and his 
vain piteous cry for help rang in my ears for hours 
afterwards. 

Yes, and I had soon pressing need of help myself. 
As I hurried along after the gendarmes and their 
prisoner, my steps were suddenly arrested by an 
enormous affiche, recently posted, it seemed, by the 
crowd in front, from which my own name stared at me 
in huge characters. Approaching nearer, I saw that 
it offered a reward of five hundred francs for the 
apprehension of a young Englishman of the name of 
William Linwood, but calling himself Jean Le Gros, 
who had committed a robbery in a dwelling-house at 
St Malo, and carried off, amongst other valuables, a 
seed-pearl necklace, with a gold cross attached, having 
the initial letter of Louise engraved on the back; 
pearl armlets, &c., &e. 

‘Tall, strongly framed, florid complexion, dark, 
wavy hair,’ read a voice over my shoulder, upon which 
ahand was at the same moment firmly placed. ‘Do 
you know,.young man, I have a strong suspicion that 
you sat for that portrait.’ 

ae is that you say?’ I exclaimed, turning fiercely 


round. 

‘Nothing more, monsieur,’ replied the imperturbable 
gendarme, ‘ than that I believe you to be the individual 
designated by the affiche, and that I, as a rigorous 
consequence, arrest you as the perpetrator of the 
robbery alleged to have taken place at St Malo.’ 


MILTONIAN RELICS AT CAMBRIDGE. 


Tue scenery around Cambridge is exceedingly flat 
and uninteresting, and to a poet must be extremely 
dispiriting. There are no soft shades to attract the 
muse, as Milton complains in one of his elegies. With 
the exception of some old timber on the road to 
Grandchester, a village about two miles distant from 
Cambridge, there is not a tree for miles around big 
enough ‘for a man to hang himself upon when he is 
weary of the barrenness of the place.’* The Cam, too, 
is a most unpoetical stream, and the town itself poor 
enough; but there is a picturesque beauty about the 
college-walks which makes one almost forget the 
absence of scenic splendour elsewhere. Indeed, as 
has been remarked, ‘there are few finer sights in the 
kingdom than the row of colleges’ on the banks of the 
Cam—‘ Queen’s, King’s, Clare Hall, Trinity, and St 
John’s—each with its garden and smooth-shaven green, 
its shrubs, its evergreens, and its ancient elms.’ There 
are no elms in the grounds of Christ College, of which 
Milton was a student when at Cambridge; but there 
are some fine spreading chestnuts, which, with its 
stately garden and retired and shady walks, tend greatly 
to relieve the sombre aspect of the ancient building, 
and render it no unsuitable place for a solitary scholar 


To hive up wisdom with each studious year. 


In a smooth green circle at the foot of the garden 
stands the mulberry-tree which is said by tradition 
to have been planted by Milton. It is now a complete 
wreck, and is only kept from falling in pieces by 
numerous props and a casing of lead around the trunk. 
The few branches of which it can boast were, however, 
when the present writer last saw it, fresh and full of 
lea 


ves. 

Like the tradition in favour of. the Stratford 
mulberry, which the Rev. Mr Gastrell cut down and 
cleft for firewood in 1756, the Cambridge tradition is 


* So said Robert Hall, whose friends attributed the first out- 
break of his mental malady to the depressing influence of the 
flat scenery of the Cam. 


uninterrupted and entire; nor, upon the whole, is it 
unsuitable to the character of Milton, who loved 
dearly throughout life to walk ‘shrouded in cheerful 
shade.’ It receives corroboration, too, from the fact 
that King James, about sixteen years previous to 
Milton’s entering Christ’s College, imported a number 
of mulberry-trees, and distributed them throughout 
England in the most likely places for rearing the silk- 
worm. Upon the supposition that Cambridge was 
one of these, the Miltonian mulberry must have been 
nearly twenty years old in 1625, when tradition says 
it was planted, which quite accords with the college 
gardener’s estimate of its age, made in a statement to 
Mr Aris Wilmott in 1844, 

A much more interesting, and, in this instance, an 
undoubted relic of Milton exists at Cambridge in the 
library of Trinity College. It is a manuscript volume 
written on coarse foolscap paper, and consists partly of 
a number of carefully prepared outlines of subjects 
intended by the poet for tragedies, and partly of 
copies—probably the first scrolls—of Comus, Lycidas, 
the Arcades, and some of the earlier sonnets. The 
manuscript, which is wholly in the poet’s hand- 
writing, is kept carefully locked up, and is never 
exhibited to strangers without special mandate, and 
in the presence of one of the college fellows. The 
spelling of the manuscript is extremely uncouth; 
the initial letters of most of the lines are in what 
printers would call small Roman; and the corrections 
and interlineations are so numerous, that the writing 
is not easily decipherable. Of the tragic ‘ arguments,’ 
there are in all no fewer than ninety-nine, sixty-two 
being scriptural, and thirty-seven historical. Of the 
sixty-two scriptural subjects, fifty-five are from the 
Old Testament, and seven from the New; of the thirty- 
seven historical outlines, five belong to Scottish, 
and thirty-two to English history. It is curious to 
find amongst the Scottish subjects the pre-occupied 
one of Macbeth, which Milton, however, only proposed 
to take up at the time of Malcolm’s conference with 
Macduff, and, consequently, after the murder of Duncan, 
‘whose matter,’ says the poet, ‘may be expressed by 
the appearing of his ghost.’ 

To the published poems of Milton, again, the Cam- 
bridge copies bear a relation resembling that which the 
first Hamlet, as preserved in the Duke of Devonshire’s 
library, bears to the second, which is on all our book- 
shelves. As some of the finest passages in the finest 
of Shakspeare’s dramas were added after the first 
editions were printed, so some of the most exquisite of 
Milton’s lyric bursts were written after the poems in 
which they are now found had been placed in the 
printer’s hands. Of these amplifications—which were 
probably made on the proof-sheets—one of the most 
striking occurs in Comus. In the Cambridge manu- 
script the following couplet forms part of the Spirit’s 
epilogue : 


Beds of hyacinth and roses, 
Where many a cherub soft reposes— 


a thought which, in the printed poem, is expanded 
into an unrivalled series of the most graceful classical 
allusions; so that, but for the ‘linked sweetness’ of 
the versification, recalling us as if to listen to some 
enchanting choral melody, we might, as we transcribe 
the lines, fancy ourselves gazing on a picture by 
Titian : 


Beds of hyacinth and roses, 

Where young Adonis oft reposes, 
Waxing well of his deep wound 

In slumber soft ; and on the ground 
Sadly sits the Assyrian queen. 

But far above, in spangled 

Celestial Cupid, her famed son, advanced, 
Holds his dear Psyche sweet entranced 
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After her wandering labours long, 
Till free consent the gods among 
Make her his eternal bride : 

And from her fair unspotted side 
Two blessed twins are to be born— 
Youth and Joy—so Jove hath sworn. 


PARCHMENT-PAPER. 


Paver is one of those substances of which it is scarcely 
possible to exaggerate the value and importance. How 
wonderful is it to reflect that, as the material produc- 
tions of the soil, and the sustentation of life, depend 
mainly on the agency of animal and vegetable refuse, 
so one of our greatest comforts and conveniences, 
one of the most powerful agents in the advance of 
intellectual, social, and moral improvement, derives its 
origin from a no more dignified source than a pulp 
composed of old rags! 

The merits of paper are known to all; but it still 
has its defects. It is not strong enough or durable 
enough for important legal documents; and its fra- 
gility renders it incapable of bearing the wear and 
tear of the school-room or lending library, in the 
shape of books, maps, &c. ‘To remedy the former 
of these deficiencies, recourse is had to the skin of 
the sheep in the form of parchment; but for the latter 
there has been as yet no resource; at least none before 
the discovery which it is our purpose to introduce to 
our readers. 

We are so accustomed to wonderful things now-a- 
days, that we seem almost to expect them in regular 
succession from month to month ; still, our admiration 
is excited when we are told that a very cheap and 
simple process will give to paper the tenacity and 
toughness hitherto sought in parchment alone. The 
assertion rests upon authority to which we feel bound 
to defer as fully competent in such matters. 

The only thing necessary for this purpose is, to pro- 
vide a bath, in the form of some wide shallow dish, 
composed of dilute su!phuric acid, in the proportion 
of two parts of acid to one of soft water. ‘The paper 
is drawn rapidly through this liquid, and immediately 
washed in fresh water, to remove the superfluous acid. 

This, when dry, is called ‘ parchment-paper ;’ and if 
science will accept a term from us, the process might 
be called ‘membranisation.’ It appears that, under 
the influence of the acid, the fibres of the paper suffer 
some sort of contraction, so that they lay hold of one 
another, and cling together on some new principle of 
cohesion: we are not disposed to think that any 
chemical change takes place. 

It is asserted that a ring of this kind of paper has 
actually sustained a greater weight than one of the 
same size of thin parchment. ‘This being so, it is clear 
that a great economy may take place in the prepara- 
tion of legal documents, and in the books and other 
requisites exposed to rough handling; for the process 
of membranisation is so simple, and the material used 
in it so cheap, that ifdone on the grand scale at the 

per-mills, the extra cost will be quite a minimum. 
Perhaps this may occupy a place in the cheap-litera- 
ture questions of our day. At present, a ‘cloth’ 
cover for an octavo volume costs a shilling. One of 
parchment-paper may probably be sold for half the 


money. 

While on this subject, we shall dwell for a moment 
on certain other modes of effecting changes in paper, 
which may be useful in many ways, and are, to say 
the least, interesting in a scientific point of view. 

If a bit of good white soap be boiled in soft water 
until an oily fluid is produced, and two coats of this 
fluid are laid with a brush upon any sort of paper, 
and when dry, coated again with a strong solution of 
alum, the paper so prepared will be converted into 
leather, without losing the appearance of paper. By 


this process, we have rendered even blottin | 
waterproof. 


The same may be done by using an albuminous 
substance, as the white of eggs, which the alum will 
algo convert into leather. Other ideas of the same 
kind are actively working in those busy heads which 
have done so much to advance the material comforts of 
our species within the last quarter of a century ; and 
it is quite possible that in this, as in many other 
things, we may be still only on the verge of improve- 
ments to which no limit can be foreseen at present. 


A VISION OF THE GREAT EASTERN, 


Like a huge landslip, lo, the monster glides 

Solemn and dark, upon the swelling main, 

Whose surge, upheaved by her tremendous sides 
Indignant, dashes on the shores again. 

Shout, multitudes! Guns, strain your iron throats— 
Approving smiles, well pleased, let beauty lend; 
Sound, trumpets, sound your high triumphant notes— 
Frighted sea-monsters, to your caves descend; 
To-day our ocean queen the earth disdains, . 

And o’er the subject deep, a mighty conqueror reigns! 


Friendship no longer to the shore descends 

With cheeks bedewed, while fond ones look their last, 
As at the bedside of departing friends, 

Ere death the bitterness of death to taste. 

Securely walking, as on city street, 

The self-same heaven above, though stars be strange ; 
Countrymen, neighbourhoods, and kindred meet, 
Serene th’ illimitable deep they range ; 

Many they love, and much of all they know, 
Religion, language, laws, together with them go. 
Thyself a navy! Offspring of man’s mind, 

Aspiring ever, and expanding still ; 

Pilot of labour wheresoe’er we find 

The wilderness expecting human skill. 

Earth calls—man hears—wide oceans intervene, 
Crowds pine on this, hope points to other strands ; 
Our iron island oscillates between 

The old and new, th’ outworn and virgin lands ; 
Labour embarks with proud elated mien, © 

Glory and wealth with him, albeit as yet unseen. 


Instinct with living fires, for purposed ends, 
Submissive, pliant to the helmsman’s skill, 

From continent to continent extends, 

From pole to pole the iron isle, at will. 

Not belching death from her artilleried sidcs, 
Not clothed with thunder, terror, rage, and pain ; 
On peaceful errands, olive-crowned, she glides, 
Tyrannic only o’er the watery plain ; 

From teeming nations, scarce-requited toil, 
Floats man to nature, labour to the soil. 


Linking two hemispheres, the far and near, 
Esteeming lightly distance, change, and time, 
Ordained to trample on, and domineer 
Over the wild dissociating brine ; 
Far as th’ o’erarching western heavens extend, 
Onward, still onward, tens of thousands come ; 
Thy sides food-seeking families ascend, 
Descending thence, to their appointed home ; 
Men of one name, one language, and one birth, 
Subduing and replenishing the earth! 

Joun Fisner Murray. 
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